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Poetry. 

“‘STRONG-MINDEDNESS.” 

Flattered and fooled into uneasy rest, 

Pleased with poor perquisites of petty praise 

For gently idling through their empty days, 

Foregoing all that men consider best; 

Taught against fashion never to protest, 

Tamely conversing in mild, patent phrase,— 

Thus do they live, spell-bound in dreary 

maze,— 

A life without aim, courage, hope, or zest,— 

These listless girls who form society. 

They dress, and dance, and join some charity, 

Hoping to be rewarded when they die ; 

But should one venture, in a timid tone, 

To speak a thought or feeling of her own, 

Ah, how strong-minded !” all the others cry. 

MONTEREY, MAss. A. W. 


- - 7 - - -—— 














SONNET. 


BY RACHEL G,. ALSOP. 


Strength for the day. At early dawn I stand, 
Helpless and weak, and with unrested eyes, 
Watching for day. Before its portal lies 

A low black cloud—a heavy iron band; 

Slowly the mist is lifted from the land, 

And pearl and amber gleam across the skies, 
Gladdening my upward gaze with sweet sur- 
prise! 

I own the sign; IL know that He whose hand 
Hath fringed those somber clouds with ruby 

ray, 

And changed that iron bar to molten gold, 
Will to my wandering steps be guide and 

stay ;— 
Breathe oer my wavering heart His rest for 
aye, 

And give my waiting, folded palms to hold 
His blessed morning boon—strength for the 

day! 

—Scribner’s Montily. 





: MORNING AND EVENING SONGS. 


BY H. H. 


MORNING. 

Like lover, with soft, noiseless feet, 
Speechless and sweet, 

She enters at my chamber-door ; 

I see her, and ask nothing more, 
She is so sweet, so sweet. 

No promise unto me she makes, 
No promise takes ; 

But beckons; I rise up in haste; 

My heart leaps, panting with foretaste 
Of what it overtakes. 

By sunlight I can sec the shine 
Of things divine 

Within her arms; I see her wings; 

I hear how as she soars she sings, 
In words and tones divine. 

EVENING. 

The blazing chariots of fire 
Roll higher and higher. 

She is translated; she has trod 

No death; she was beloved of God— 
He calls her, lifts her higher. 


Never for me she looketh back; 





If I could Jack 


Courage to follow, while I hear 
Her song, the right to call her dear 
I should forever lack. 
Low on the chilly earth I lie, 
And watch the sky; 
My pillow is my little sheaf; 
I wonder that I feel no grief 
To see the darkened sky. 
It must be in some holy place 
I, face to face, 
Shall meet her, when from some long sleep 
Iwake. God grant that she may keep 
For me a smiling face! 


—Old and New. 











A PARALLEL CASE. 


On the second Monday in October, I expect 
to vote, with other citizens of Rhode Island, 
for or against a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of that State, of which amend- 
ment the following is the essential part:— 


Every male citizen of the United States, of 
the age of twenty-one years, who has had his 
residence and home in this State two years, 
and in the town or city in which he may offer 
to vote six months, next preceding to time of 
voting, who shall give evidence of his ability 
to read this Constitution, and whose name 
shall be registered in the town where he re- 
sides, on or before the last day of December, 
in the year next preceding, and for at least 
seven days before he shall offer to vote, (ex- 
cept persons enumerated in Section 4 of said 
Article II. of said Constitution,) shall have the 
right to vote on all questions in all legally or- 
ganized town or ward meetings. 


The object of this amendment is to give 
foreign born “male citizens” in this State the 
same privilege of voting with the native-born. 
No man born out of the United States can 
now, vote in Rhode Island unless he owns real 
estate to a certain amount, whereas native- 
born men can vote on payment of a registry 
tax of one dollar. 

Now if the view be correct which is at pres- 
ent being urged so forcibly, that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the na- 
tional Constitution enfranchise women—why 
is it that we are to vote on this proposition in 
Rhode Island? If those provisions enfran- 
chise women they certainly enfranchise men, 
without the necessity of this State amendment. 
If women can now legally claim the right to 
vote because they are “citizens,” why cannot 
naturalized Irish claim it in Rhode Island, on 
the same ground ? 

Yet they cannot. Nobody pretends that they 
can. There isa great deal at stake in having 
them eufranchised; it would, very probably, 
transfer the State to the Democratic party, and 
every Democratic lawyer in the nation is in- 
terested in having it done. Yet not one of 
these lawyers has ventured to put the case be- 
fore the courts; they prefer to risk the slow 
aud doubtful process of a popular amendment, 
in ‘a Republican State, rather than risk the 
matter in court. If this amendment is de- 
feated by the people, as is very likely, then 
every foreign-born citizen in the State will re- 
main disfranchised, as before, unless he owns 
real estate to the value of one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. 

But why is this? Why are the Fourteeuth 
and Fifteenth Amendments powerless in re- 
spect to these disfranchised men? Because 
the Fourteenth Amendment expressly recog- 
nizes, in its second section, that the States may 
create a class of “excluded male citizens,” and 
because the Fifteenth Amendment only limits 
this right by providing that the exclusion shall 
not be “on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” Exclusion because of 
foreign birth comes very near exclusion on ac- 
count of race, yet no one has yet dared to 
make legal claim that itis so. And ifin even 
a case that comes so near to its provisions as 
this, the Fifteenth Amendment affords no 
remedy, how can it be expected that it will 
where the exclusion is because of sex only ? 

- The course of legal reasoning which has thus 
been found fatal to the prospects of the Dem- 
ocrats of Rhode Island is precisely that lately 
urged with such fatal clearness in respect to wo- 
men, by Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, in the 
Golden Age. Perhaps it is because I live in a 
State where these facts exist, that I have never 
placed ‘much reliance on the claims, made 
within the last few years, that women are al- 
ready legally enfranchised. 

I wish they were, and I wish the same in 
regard to the foreign-born citizens of Rhode 
Island; nor would I, if I were able to do it, 
place one stone in the way. I know that the 
dictionaries recognize no distinction between 
“citizen” and “voter,” and that even the Su- | 
preme Court has assumed that there is none— 
though only in its obiter dicta, collateral and 
incidental opinions, which have no binding | 
force. But I also know that the State in | 
which I live makes a very substantial distinc- | 
tion between “citizen”? and “voter” in the | 
case of men, and that the shrewdest lawyer | 
has not yet found in the Fifteenth Amend- | 


| ment any talisman to remove this. I must be 
pardoned therefore if I do not yet count much 
upon that mode of argument; and .prefer to 
work for a constitutional amendment in the 
| case of women, just as I hope to vote for this 
| (State) constitutional amendment in respect 
' to foreign-born men. T. W. H. 


oe 


OCTOBER DAYS. 


Who would not be in the country just now, 
| when every tree and bush is a miracle of beau- 
| ty, when the fields and roadside are gorgeous 
' with golden-rod and asters, and the blue gen- 
| tian leans over the brook as if, Narcissus-like, 
| it were enamored of its own loveliness? The 
hill-sides are bare and brown, making all the 
better background for the pageant of the woods, 
Those in the distance are veiled in a purple 
mist, as if they were changing into amethysts 
for the foundations of the new Jerusalem. 

Far as the eye can reach, the landscape is 
dotted with bits of woodland vivid in color as 
Aladdin’s garden of gems, while above bend 
the heavens, blue as a sapphire, save where in 
the west the clouds lie in long bars of gold. 
A few hours hence, the day will be crowned 
with such a solemn splendor of moonlight as 
can be only dreamed of, never enjoyed, by the 
denizen of the city. “We all do fade as a 
leaf,’’ said the Psalmist, but one could wish for 
nothing better than to fade out of life with 
as much beauty as these autumn leaves. 

Walking this morning under the great trees 
that make the principal street of our little vil- 
lage, like the aisle of some grand cathedral, I 
overheard an expression that always excites 
in me a strong feeling of protest, “the good 
old times.” How with all this magnificence 
of nature about him could he be sighing for 
the past? Linsist that no time sincé the world 
began was of such worth as the present, that 
the best moment that has ever come to us is 
the present. To-day is the crowning fact of 
all the yesterdays, it is the blossom of the cen- 
turies, fragrant with all the virtues, all the 
tender and touching memories of the’ past. 
It is redolent with the wisdom of all the sages 
that have ever lived, and hints the heroism of 
allheroic souls. It comes to us asacred legacy 
from the past, each hour a link in the golden 
chain that encircles the world, following 
which, we are led ever higher and higher in 
human attainment. It is infidelity to the 
present that makes us recreant to the past, 
and untrue to the future. The present mo- 
ment is so august that only by all that is best 


ing aright the message of to-day shall to-mor- 
row’s meaning be fully revealed. Do we 
know why it is that life is so hard, why its tri- 
als often seem more than we can bear? Does 
itever occur to us that it is because we are 
seeking our own? because, absorbed in our 
personal interests, we forget humanity and the 
order of God? It is to get the selfishness out 
of us that we have to be brayed in the mortar 
of experience, to teach us how insignificant is 
the special compared with’ the universal, and 
that any life, to be peaceful and secure, must 
be built on the everlasting foundations of truth 
and right. A man must not use the forces at 
his command as levers of his ambition, nor 
employ his principles as fuel to generate the 
steam he wants to carry him to a personal 
goal. Life begins with each one of us in the 
activity of unmitigated self-love, but it will 
fare hard with us if, as we advance, it does not 
expand into something better—if we continue 
to insist upon pleasing ourselves, if we have no 
higher aim than the gratification of our de 
sires, the satisfaction of our wants. Ah, those 
wants! how importunate and clamorous they 
are, how hardly will they brook denial. If 
this dear delight be withheld will the sun still 
shine? Shall the love essential as life be with- 
drawn and the dreary mockery of life go on? 
Again and again we are ready to break with 
life, to fling it aside like a worthless toy. 
Surely no grief was ever so poignant as ours, 
no cross so heavy and hard to be borne. How 
heartless and indifferent seem the world and 
God—if there be a God, how can he bear to 
see us so miserable? But after the winter 
comes the spring. The grass grows greenly 
and the flowers bloom, and the brook still 
sings on its way to the sea. The sun rises 
and sets, and above us march in solemn pro- 
cession’ the stars. Nature rebukes our petu- 
lance, and hushing us on her bosom tells the 
old, old story of love and grief. Little by little 
we are comforted, and learn that nothing vital 
can ever die, least of all love, which is the life 
of God. Little by little we learn that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and that 
sorrow is one of God’s veiled angels, bound 
upou his mission. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
BROOKLYN, CT. 


-- —-— es 





‘‘Whatever may be scoffingly said of the 
readiness of women to pull one another down, 
it is certain that the highest class of them 


in us can it be worthily met. Only by read- 


have the feminine esprit de corps immensely 
strong. The humiliation of another woman 
seems to them their own humiliation; and 
man’s lordly contempt for another woman | 
seems like contempt of themselves.’”’—Mrs. | 
Stowe in ‘Pink and White Tyranny.” 











CONCERNING WOMEN, | 





wood engraving. 


received a peck of begging letters a day. 

A woman is engaged in the business of send- 
ing ice from Boston to Japan. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott, though still a great 
sufferer from neuralgia, is at present very 
busy with her pen. 

Milwaukee is made additionally bright at ev- 
ery sunrise by the pretty girls who officiate as 
newspaper carriers, 

The Democrats of Cedar County, Ia., have 
nominated Mrs. Hannah Bean, a Quaker lady, 
for superintendent of schools. 


An effort is being made to establish an in- 
stitution in Albany, where poor young girls 
and women may be taught the use of the sew- 
ing-machine. 


In New York, Sunday evening, the French 
section of the International Society admitted 
women to vote, but denied them the privilege 
of speeches. 

Rev. Dr. John Todd is writing against the 
coéducation of the sexes, and some of his 
friends have presented him with a lot in the 
Pittsfield cemetery. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe is the only wo- 
man journalist in London. Her articles in 
the Echo are written in the interests of wo- 
men and progress generally. 

A Woman's Missionary Society has been 
formed at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, with 
the name of the ‘‘Pacific Island Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions.’’ 

Dr. Edward Beecher says: “I do not believe 
there is such a thing as he-work and she-work. 
I never saw a woman do man’s work handily, 
but I liked her al] the better for it.” 

A lady sculptor, residing at Rome, Mrs. 
Freeman, has designed a beautiful bronze vase, 
which is on exhibition in London, where it 
attracts a good deal of attention in the art 
world. 

At the eleventh annual fair of the San Joa- 
quin Valley Agricultural Society, Cal., ladies 
exhibited fruits and vegetables of their own 
raising. Other ladies made displays of pickles 
and preserves. 

The women of Cincinnati are talking of get- 
ting up a petition to the city authorities, pray- 
ing that since profligate women must be regis- 
tered according to law, profligate men be 
forced to make the same public confession of 
their habits. 

Lady journalists “are becoming more com- 
mon on the press, and are both gaining 
and deserving honors. Miss Knight, of the 
Charlestown (Massachusetts) Saturday Chron- 
icle, promises to make her mark among them, 
and, though very modest, has already shown 
considerable talent as an editor. 

Miss Thurston, the young Jay balloonist, 
was formerly a teacher of music in a public in- 
stitution in Troy, N. Y., and is at present 
teaching school at Albany. She is a niece of 
La Mountain, the celebrated weronaut, now 
deceased. She is but nineteen years of age, 
handsome, daring, and a capital balloonist. 

John Stuart Mill, with all his advanced 
ideas, does not possess great moral courage. 
He retained the manuscript of ‘“‘Subjection of 
Woman” some years before daring to publish 
it. Miss Helen Taylor, his step-daughter, a 
woman of unusual ability, is his advisor in all 
matters, and finally got the book before the 
public. 

Servant girls are becoming the avenging 
angels of our social life. One of them convict- 
ed Rosenzweig the other day, and now anoth- 
er comes up to the help of the nation and 
gives the finishing-stroke to Tammany. Now 
query: If a woman is able to swear a man 
into the penitentiary or up to the gallows, is 
she not fit to vote him into the White House? 

Mrs. Count Bismarck is a lady on the wrong 
side of sixty, and fresh and comely withal, 
who, in the good old-fashioned style, has a 
bunch of keys hung to her girdle, and sitting 
in the drawing-room or superintending the 
farm women at their work, her knitting-nee- 

dles are always going, the result of the latter 
habit being seen all over the house in knitted 
quilts and curtains, and like “evidences of her 
manual skill and housewifely activity.” 

Brig “Manley” was wrecked recently on 
Drogheda bar in plain sight of the life-boatmen, 
who refused to go to her assistance. During 





the prevalence of the gale six men were carried 


off the hulk by the surf which dashed complete- 
ly over the wreck, and were drowned. A lady 
put off from the shore in a small boat, and at 
the risk of her own life saved that of one of the 
mer who was left on board the vessel. 

Grace Greenwood, in one of her interesting 
letters from the far West, speaks of a lady, 
Mrs. Abbott, who “was once a passenger in a 


A lady in this city carries on the business of | stage coach which was attacked on the plains 
by a band of chivalrous Cheyennes. She es- 


When Jenny Lind was in this country she | caped, with several arrows sticking in her arms 


| and shoulders. These romantic mementoes, 
| these primitive relics, should doubtless have 
| prompted her and her friends to deal gently 
with the erring red man, but J don’t think they 
did.” 


Mrs. Bridget Conners, 109 Willow street, 
Hoboken, was found dying Sunday, having 
taken Paris green. Her husband, adrunkard, 
had habitually abused her. On Saturday night 
he went home drunk and beat her. She took 
the package of poison from her pocket and 
swallowed it in his presence. Her mother and 
sister attempted to save her life, but Conners 
entered the room with an axe and threatened 
to kill them if they did not quit the house. 
Conners was arrested. 


A woman died last week in Pennsylvania 
who had been sick since 1839, of a malady un- 
explained and unremedied by the most skill- 
ful physicians. Her house has been closed in 
funeral-like stillness for most of the time, and 
she was almost unknown to her neighbors. 
She had been out only three times during the 
whole period, once in the great freshet of 1865, 
when she was obliged to be removed for safety. 
She had a superior education, extensive read- 
ing, and quick memory, but the death of a 
daughter made her morbid and a recluse. 


One of the churches in the city of Spring- 
field has engaged or appointed a young wo- 
man as an assistant to its pastor, and pays her 
a salary for the work she does among the peo- 
ple of the parish and congregation. This seems 
to us a wise step in a good direction. Women 
are certainly competent in many ways to minis- 
ter unto the poor, and there is no reason why 
they should not be paid for so doing. They 
may often be more efficient out of the pulpit 
than the pastor himself,and it is apparent that 
all who are of helpful dispositions cannot be 
ministers’ wives. 

The English workman’s wife is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a woman of very imperfect or of no 
education, who knows next to nothing of do- 
mestic economy. Her principal idea of cook- 
ing is to take a joint to the neighboring baker 
and have it baked in his oven without trouble 
to herself. She does not know how to make 
soups, broths, stews, or savory dishes, or how 
to convert a pound of meat, by the aid of vege- 
tables and condiments, into a dish satisfying 
alike to the palates and stomachs of three or 
four, or even half a dozen people. The Scot- 
tish women of the same class are much better 
instructed, and can doas much with half a 
crown in the sustenance of their families, with- 
out stinting them,asan English woman can 
with four or five shillings. 

In the case of Ann Curry, a respectable wo- 
man in New York, who was arrested and im- 
prisoned on account of not having paid a bill 
immediately on its presentation, which her 
mother had incurred at the Merchants’ Hotel, 
and for which the daughter had become re- 
sponsible, has been discharged on a writ of 
habeas corpus by Judge Barnard, who de- 
nounced the “Hotel Act,’ under which the ac- 
cused was arrested, as unconstitutional, saying 
that the members of the Legislature who voted 
for it, knowing its character, ought to be in- 
diéted, an@ that a man might as well be im- 
prisoned for incurring a debt to a boot-black 
as to a hotel-keeper. 


At a recent meeting of a Methodist con- 
ference in Jacksonville, Ill., Mrs. Anna Wit- 
tenmeyer, of Philadelphia, read an address on 
*Woman’s Work in the Church,’ in which 
she said: “Look at the vast tide of immigra- 
tion, and its anti-Christian influences, making 
of New York acity more Roman Catbolic than 
Rome itself, and bringing to our Western 
coast a paganism which rears its temples, and 
performs its rites.” She wenton to say: “The 
aggressive power of the Romish church is in 
its women, who do far more in proselyting 
than the men. There is no greater abomina- 
tion than that of Protestant parents sending 
their children to Catholic schools, from which 
thousands annually come to unite with the: 
church of Rome.” 











FACTS WILL SHOW. 
However men may disagree, 
As many do, we know, 
In some things they alike can see, 
As many facts will show. 
In politics men differ wide, 
And in religion, too, 
And in some other things beside, 
As they’vé a right to do; 
But many Bors, when they need “CLOTHES,” 
Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Agree to buy them at Fenxo's, 
Corner of Beach and Wa:hington street. 
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SOLOMON'’S IDEAL WOMAN. 


We are much impressed with the truly pro- 
gressive character of the beautiful passage in 
the book of Proverbs upon the virtuous wo- 


man. 
This very description, however, we have no 





doubt is quoted by the extreme opponents of | 


woman’s emancipation, in defense of the doc- 
trine that it is her duty to remain forever in 
the privacy of simple domestic life. 

Let us take the first verse. “Who can find 


a virtuous woman? for her price is far above | 


rubies?” Solomon asks the question, because 
a perfect and harmonious woman in those days 
was rare. 
who were chaste, who did nothing but spin and 
embrcider, who staid at home, and loved their 
children; these women would satisfy our Wo- 
man’s Rights opponeuts, but not so our ancient 
preacher; he had something in bis mind larger 
than that. 

He had such a bigh ideal that it was hare 


for him tu find it realized; he saw scattered, | 
fragmentary images of it here and there, but | 
his vision reaches out to our day, and we are | 


still looking forward into the future to see its 
fulfillment. Wecome tothe nextverse. “The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so that he shall have no need of spoil.” 

Can we say that is true yet, when we have 


There were women undoubtedly | 
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| “She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household are clothed with 
searlet.” She is unanxious, yet prompt to pro- 
vide for the winter. 
“She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; 
her clothing is silk and purple.” She makes her 
house beautiful; not by going to upholsterers, 


hands, or her own taste, which dictates to oth- 
| ers what is suitable and elegant. She dresses 
often in rich material, for she is able and likes 


fashion of her attire is simple. 
“Her husband is known in the gates when 


makes him strong for his work by her sympa- 

thy and inspiration. “She maketh fine linen 

and selleth it, and delivereth girdles unto the 

merchant.” “Strength and honor are her 
| clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.”” 
| Here the Preacher seems to imply that howev- 
er beautiful her handiwork may be, and be- 
coming to her household and the world, the 
main thing is, for her to have a strong heart 
and an honorable soul; these possessions van 
alone secure her true peace and happiness 
through all her future days. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
|} in her tongue is the law of kindness.” This 
- is the noblest verse of all. Wisdom—a woman 


; 


and leaving extravagant orders, precisely like | 
those of her rich neighbors, but by her own | 


to do so—but her colors harmonize, and the | 


he sitteth among the elders of the land.” She | 


walked from door to door in the country, 00 & jg to have wisdom! What is wisdom? That 
philanthropic errand which we knew com- | fine grace of mind and soul, which comes part- 


manded sympathy and approval, and not one 
woman in ten was willing or courageous enough 


to promise a dollar without first seeing her hus- | 


band at night? : 

We mention this little fact merely as one 
illustration of the average woman’s position in 
some relations of life. We would not do it in 
any spirit of flippancy or bitterness towards 
men. We think the women in such cases as 
much in fault perhaps as the men. This lack 
of independence on the part of women proceeds 
from a kind of timidity, added to a want of 
ambition, which prevents them from forming 
an opinion or expressing their judgment on 
any social or public questions, 

“She will do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life.” 

“She seeketh wool and flax and worketh 
willingly with her hands.” 

“Worketh willingly with her hands.” That 


| ly through nature, and much through the in- 
| spiration of religious faith, aided by a knowl- 
edge of men and books—that rare discernment 
which enables a person to say the right thing 
at the right time, to look through superficiali- 
ties at the real meaning of each day of life, to 
sce greatness under poor surroundings, and to 
be great amidst all discouragement and sorrow. 

This Solomon expects of a woman, whom we 
have supposed the ancients considered an infe- 
rior being. The next line is very lovely—“In 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” Shall we 
ever get over the feeling that a woman is 
made to be gentlerthan a man? We hope not. 
Kindness is her fairest dowry—the kindness of 
a gracious soul—not good-nature, laxity, fear 
to offend; but the kindness which can speak 
plain words, yet covers sin with a sweet robe 
of charity. 

“She looketh well to the ways of her house- 





is a progressive idea—the dignity of labor; 
not toil for a sustenance, but labor as an | 


hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 
No improvident or idle servant can evade the 


nade, then women who cannot dress expen- 
sively and fashionably would be left free to 
, attend church as they ought; they can stay 
away from opera, &c., if they choose, and, in- 
' deed, they must, because of poverty. 

Men talk to us about this or that absurdity 
in dréss, and sneer at and caricature our styles 
and fashions. But it avails nothing, and the 
fashions continue to grow more costly, showy 
' and extravagant. 

Cannot something be done to bring about a 
reform in dress? A WorktxnG-Womay. 

Boston, Sept. 27, 1871. 


TO THE WOMEN OF IOWA. 


Des Mornes, Sept. 18, 1871. 

” The Executive Committee of the Iowa Wo- 
man Suffrage Association have requested me 
to take the necessary steps to secure a full rep- 
resentation of the friends of Woman Suffrage at 
| our next annual meeting, to be held at Des 
| Moines on the 19th of October. 

In behalf of the association—but assuming 

!@ personal responsibility for the particular 

| views I may express—I beg to call the atten- 

tion of the mothers, wives and daughters of 

| Towa to a few suggestions for their most 
| thoughtful consideration. 

Twenty-one years ago, in the call for a na- 
tional convention to be held at Worcester on 
the 18th and 19th of Ocwober, the following 
subjects were presented for discussion: “Wo- 
man’s Right to Education—Literary, Scientific 
and Artistic ; her Avocations—Industrial,Com- 


| rainbow, for the opera, ball-room and prome- | for this one idea, the only qualification of a [ 


soldier was the ability to carry a musket and 
| vote the Republican ticket. 
The deepest-dyed villains of the seaboard cit- 
ies were taken into full fellowship, and received 
the benedictions of good men and women as 
| they marched to the front. Billy Wilson’s cut- 
| throat Zouaves might carry their crimes with 
_them; no matter, so long as they carried a 
| bowie knife for the enemy. The loyal women 
| throughout the land, who pronounced a bless- 
ing upon the Union soldier, never stopped to in- 
, quire who he was, or what he had been. They 
| strewed flowers in his path, and have not for- 
gotten to strew them yearly upon his grave. 

“The grand army of women” are battling 
| for the same principle for which loyal men 
shouldered the musket. 

The time has come when a faltering step 
may put off our enfranchisement for years. 
If there is a woman in Iowa who has nothing 

to vote for, either morally ov financially, “she is 
poor indeed!” Let each one answer the ques- 
tion for herself. 


nor cannot be, made responsible for the indi- 
vidual opinions of those who, in other States, 
are exciting the public mind upon the so-called 
doctrine of ‘‘free love,” and, with a full knowl- 
edge of the particular views of all our friends 
in this State, who are prominent in this work, 
I feel fully authorized in saying, that we dis- 
claim any participation in, or sympathy with 
any other organization, State or national, lead- 
ers or followers, who seek to incorporate into 
our articles of faith the principle of what is 


The Woman Suffrage party of Iowa is not, | 


mercial and Professional; her Interests—Pe- 
cuniary, Civil and Political; in a word, her 
Rights as an Individual and her Functions as 
a Citizen.” 

This bill of Woman's Rights, or Declaration 
of Independence, was reéchoed through both 
hemispheres, and arrested the attention of the 
great thinkers of the civilized world, Conser- 
vatism was startled from its Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, and the newspaper press, with hardly an 
exception, prophesied the utter degradation of 
the sex as the fruits of this “new departure” 
for women. 

Let us inquire of these same prophets of evil, 
| how far their idle fears have been realized? 
| “Woman’s Right to Education—Literary, Sci- 
entific and Artistic; her Avocations, Indus- 
' trial, Commercial and Professional,” have been 
| gradually conceded, until to-day, this part of 





end in itself. There have been ancient wo- | gaze of hereye. “Her children rise up and call | her Bill of Rights is an accomplished fact, and 
men who gloried in domestic duties, but the | her blessed; her husband also he praiseth her.” | the daughters of America—conservatives and 
majority of the poor women probably worked, Her children do not merely revere her for | progressionists—in their enlarged spheres of 


as now, because they were obliged to do so, and 
the rich ones through all past civilization, as at | 
present, have multiplied servants, and allowed 

them to manage their households and their | 
children. 

To this class perhaps belong our anti-suf- | 
frage ladies at Washington, who undoubtedly | 
believe that their views correspond with King 
Solomon’s. They are mistaken; he is far be- 
yond them. Hear him: 

*She is like the merchant’s ships: she bring- | 
eth her food from afar.” 

“She rises also while it is yet night and 
giveth meat to her household and a portion to 
her maidens.” 

This is no narrow-minded woman toiling 
from morn till night, a slave in her home; 
neither is she a fine lady who bas turned her | 
house into a hotel fur servants to evjoy them- 
selves in. 

She is a grand woman, who is queen in her | 
home, and has her eye on every secret place; | 
a prosperous woman, who need not leave her | 
pillow, but yet rises early because she loves to | 
oversee aad work in her kingdom. 

‘She considereth a field and buyeth it; with | 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- ' 
yard.” “Considereth a field”! Is not that un. | 
womanly? The Preacher does not think so. | 


How can she consider a field, we say, unless she | 


er devotion and faithfulness, while they re- | Usefulness, are now reaping the benefits of the 
gret that her powers have been sacrificed or | moral heroism of the leaders of that conven- 
wasted for them; they behold her on her em- tion. 


pyrean seat of repose and action and joy, and | 
call*her blessed, even as the immortals; her 
husband looks upon her with admiring eyes, 
and deems that there are many noble women, 
but she is above them all. 

Then the Preacher goes on to say: “Favor 
is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.” 


. He falls back upon the great fact that religion 


is the highest adornmeut of any being. Favor 


—in other words, a gentle and winning pres- 
ence—cannot be relied on; beauty, delightful 


as it is, is worth nothing without the heart; 
a God-fearing woman can alone be truly great. 

The last verse of all puts the crown upon 
the whole, and brings the writer down to the 
boldest thought of this new age. “Give her 
of the fruit of her hands.” Let her have per- 
fect equality with man in all the goods of this 
world, the rights of society, and the aspirations 
of humanity! ; 

“And let her own works praise her in the 
gates.” Here the old king draws away the 
veil of antiquity which conceals a woman’s 
gifts within the sanctum of home, and seems 


; to say: If she is great, let her merits be known 


in the strong places of power,—let her wisdom 


The leading statesmen and thinkers of the 


interpreted by the public as free love. 

The Woman Suffrage party of Iowa is 
made up of the mothers, wives, and daughters, 
who believe that the marriage bond is to the 
social, what the Constitution is to the political 
Union. 

The individual examples of the women in 
this State who are indentified with the suf- 
frage cause should be a sufficient guarantee of 
their integrity of purpose, and the estimate 
they place upon a well defined moral standard 
of social life. In this.respect they challenge 
comparison with other political organizations. 

If there are those who differ with us, let us 
lay aside the discussion of all minor questions, 
and use all our influence and energies for the 
procurement of the ballot, which is the only 
power which will make our opinions respected. 

We most earnestly entreat all and every wo- 
man in Iowa, without regard to her individual 
opiniofs upon any other question, political, so- 
cial or religious, to unite with us in securing 
the ballot for the sex. 

A Governor and Legislature are to be elect- 
ed, who are to act upon the question of our 


knows the value of land, the nature of the soil» | convince. let her knowledge enlighten, let her 


the state of her finances? Where is her hus- 
band? Sitting with the elders in thg gate, dis- | 
pensing justice. Hetrustsher. Is shestrong- 
minded? He is not ashamed to say she is. | 
“She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strengtheneth her arms.’ She is a noble wo- 
man physically, no dyspepsia and uervous de- 
bility fasten themselves on her. She has that 
health of mind which can alone exist in a vig- 
orous and elastic frame. 
“She perceiveth that her merchandise is 
good, and her candle goeth not out by night.” 
“She layeth her hands to the spindle and her 
hands hold the distaff.’’, She knows when her 
merchandise is good—she can tell the real from 
the false—she is not easily cheated; yet she is 
no sharp, nor bustling, gadding woman, for she 
often sits quiet, and spins. 
It may be said that we have here only one | 





; love subdue the highways of the world. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 
SoMERVILLE, MAss. 


—_——- 


A WORKING-WOMAN'S COMPLAINT. 


I have just been reading “Who is responsi- 
ble ?” in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL for Sept. 23d. 
This subject of dress has occupied my mind 
for some time, and I hope you will keep it be- 
fure the public until something is done in the 
way of reform. I belong to the class of work- 
ing-women,—that is, I have to earn my living; 
and I find after I have paid all my expenses 
for board, washing, lights, fuel, &c.,I have not 
enough left to allow me to attend church, and 
pay my expenses there as other people do, and 
dress as they do. 

Having to spend the greater part of evety day 


age, those who lead the advance guard in tet- 
ters, in law, in politics and religion, those who 
direct the march of events in both hemispheres, 
have conceded not only woman’s right to exer- 
cise any and all avocations, but the justice of 
her claim to political equality. And political 
tights have already been conferred upon wo- 
men in many parts of Europe and in two of 
our Territories. 

Therefore the time has passed for the discus- 
sion of woman's right to the ballot. It now 
only requires one more combined and deter- 
mined effort on the part of the women of Iowa 
to secure it, 

The noble men of Iowa who have stood by 
| us complain of our faltering and inactivity, 
while our enemies, vanquished in argument, 
| have deséended to personal scandal for the pur- 





responsible for the opinions of fanatical adven- 
turers who always attach themselves to a great 
reform. 

The question, and the only question, which 
has been raised by the.suffrage party of Iowa, 
is that of political equality. 

The Republican party was organized upon 
the simple issue of “No more slave territory.” 


pose of poisoning the public judgment against | 
us, and are seeking to make the suffrage party | 


right to the ballot. Let us take the enemy at 
their word, and exercise a “great moral influ- 
ence,” not only upon our husbands, fathers 
| and brothers, but upon every other voter in the 
| coming election. : 
| Weshould know no party but the equal rights 
party; no platform but the ballot for women. 
| Itshould be of no importance to us what 
| party name the office-seeker may bear. Is he 
in favor of* political equality? should be the 
| only question for us to ask. 
| Let every county society be represented at 
| our nextannual Convention. Let the friends 
of Woman Suffrage organize and rally for one 
combined effort, and the victory is ours. 
ANNIE SAVERY, 
Cor. Sec. lowa Woman Suffrage Association. 











SUNDRIES. 


In the London Foundling Hospital peculiar 
regulations are adopted to counteract what 
many regard a grave evil in such institutions. 
Unknown infants are not received, but a 
muther must make pe application, and 
her case be examined by a committee, who, in 
deciding whether the child shall be received, 
take into consideration the circumstances of 
the mother’s fall, her previous character, &c., 


charms, she would at least be recognized 
among a thousand—her character would be 
read in her countenance. 


The “full dress” of society dames now-a-days 
is bad enough, but it was a great deal worse in 
the Byronic age. The story is told that the 
poet Moore once called at the heuse of some 
super-fashionable friends who had just install- 
ed an untrained rustic ascoathman. The lat- 
ter answered the poet’s knock, and, nonpluss- 
ed at the interrogation whether the ladies 
were at home, when the question was repeat- 
ed finally stepped forward and confidentially 
replied, in a suppressed tone, “They told me 
to say they were out; but they’rein. They're 
gone up stairs to strip for dinner.” 


A reporter, who took a mental photograph 
of Walt. Whitman as he appeared ‘when eal. 
ing the poem at the opening of the American 
Institute Fair, says Walt. looked like a hunter 
just from the trail, who had barely taken time 
to fix up a little before facing his audience. 
He was clad in a pepper-and-salt suit, with 
shirt-collar turned away from the breast, as is 
his habit. The long, heavy white beard and 
white mustache, the high head, almost bald on 
top, and hair worn quite long in the back, gave 
the gentleman a truly patriarchal appearance. 

The Independent says that “The North Ger- 
man bishops in conclave at Fulda are scolding 
like a parcel of old women,” &c. We care very 
little about the North German bishops, but we 
wish they coukl be scolded without any such 
libe! upon “old women,” who do not scold any 
more, or any worse, than young women and 
young editors and old editors, Have the staff 
at the Independent office any grandmothers? 
And are their “old women”’ so disagreeable 
that they are peculiarly suggestive of folly and 
bitterness of spirit? If so, they are very differ- 
ent from the old women whom it is our priy- 
ilege and joy to know. 

As was to be expected, the gossips are trying 
to account for the suicide of Walter Montgom- 
ery. It is rumored in Boston that domestic 
troubles were the cause of it. The story runs, 
as published in the Boston papers, that the 
young wife of an elderly gentleman in that 
city became infatuated with Montgomery, and 
made his acquaintance; that she went to Eu- 
rope in the same steamer with him, accompa- 
nied by his sister. It is also rumored that she 
represented herself to be a maiden, and finally 
induced Montgomery to marry her. It is re- 
ported that the same lady ran away with 
another man some three or jour years ago, but 
was reclaimed by her husband. 

A Zanesville (O.) paper narrates a strange 
but charming story of the effects of music. A 
young lady, living about four miles from that 
city, is in the habit of performing on the vio- 
lin a beautiful air—a religious song—and her 
brother accompanying her on the flageolet. 
It has been noticed for some time when this 
air is played that a beautiful bird, known as 
the golden-winged warbler, comes and hovers 
on the wing; only comes when his piece is be- 
ing played, and is not seen at any other time. 
When any one desires to see the bird the lady 
plays this air on the violin, but it never comes 
in response to any other song, and only when 
the young lady plays. 

The foreign diplomatie world will soon be 
compelled to yield to American sway. There 
are few continental embassies that are not 
ruled by American influence. The American 
belles have taken the place so lung held by the 
English. The Comtesse de Gabriac was a Miss 
Thalon, from the South; the Princess de Ly- 
nar, Miss Mary Parsons, from Cleveland, 
Ohio; Miss Dodge is the wife of the Governor 
of Sedan; and the wife of Commander Gail- 
iard, who had the Communist prisoners in * 
charge, is a lady from Boston. The Duc 
d’Aumale’s secretary, M. Langel, is married to 
Miss Chapman, daughter of Mrs. Chapman of 
anti-slavery celebrity; and the American mar- 
riages at the Imperial court are without num- 
ber, 

A lady of Mr. James Brooks’ party in Ja- 
pan looked into a Japanese boudoir, and this is 
her inventory:—Little or no furniture; no 
chairs; no bedstead—nothing but mats to 
sleep on. A tvilet-box was on the floor, near 
the waill—about the only article of furniture 
in the room. In this box there were five 
drawers and two lacquer basins on top. In 
the top drawer of this box there was a metal- 
lic mirror, like our hand-glasses. In the sec- 
ond drawer she kept her powder, paint, wax, 
brush, tooth-powder and brush. Two little 
drawers came next; in one she bad her false 
hair, and in the other fancy pins, gilt paper, 
and other fixings for her hair. In the lower 
drawer was her pillow, which is placed under 


the neck when sleeping on the mats, so as to 


and guard sedulously against: anything that 


type of woman, the active; able, domestic / in obtaining the means to live, the evening is 


A man might believe in perpetuating slavery 
in the States where it existed, he might buy 
and sell slaves in the slave States, and still be 
in full communion with the “new party”; he 
might rob the slave owner of his lawful prop- 
erty and yet occupy a high seat in the councils 
of the “great moral party.’’ His opinions 
upon the questions of free love orfree trade were 
never asked, his home continued to be his 
sanctuary, and was not invaded, that the mor- 
bid appetite of the public might be fed with 
the story of his domestic misfortunes or his 
crimes. If he but pronounced the “shibboleth” 
of the “new party,” every organ and o1ator of 
freedom became his defender. 

It was charged by the opposition that this 





the social fabric, and amalgamating the races, 
' Horace Greeley and the patron saints of the 


“new party of refurm” were for overturning | 


shall put a premium on an unchaste life by 
relieving it of its burdens. 


Mrs. Swisshelm has these views on house 
building. he says: “Your crook-spined, 
hump-shouldered house, with a wen on one 
side, a wart on the other, a factory chimney 
on the door, and pilot house on the roof, may 
make an interesting feature in a landscape, 
but for a house to live in, commend me to 
the generous old square mansion, such as do 
most abound in the rural districts of the Key- 
stone State. The wide center hall, rooms on 
each side, and L kitchen, for homestead ar- 
chitecture, never has been and never can be 
equalled.” 

The government has secured a look-out for 
meteorological observations at the Prospect 
House, on the summit of Mooschillauk Moun- 
tain, which is 5000 feet high, or 1200 feet 
lower than Mount Washington. Fuel gand 
other supplies have been taken up, and tele- 
graphic communication will soon be establish- 


prevent the hair from being rumpled. It is 
made of wood, and covered with paper on the 
top. The powder looks like starch, and when 
they use it they mix a little water with it, and 
rub it in like paste; and they have two brush- 
es that they use to rub it off with. The paint 
looks green and turus red when put on the lips 
and cheeks. 

In Scotland Hon. Henry Wilson noted the 
degraded condition of the women. On his way 
to Ayr he saw seventeen women hoeing in a 
field, and a man without a hoe as an overseer. 
‘This reminded him of our olden time Southern 
slavery. “I have heard,’’ said the Senator, 
“a great deal about woman’s right to work in 
this country; they have that right in the old 
country. J believe in their right to vote, but 
not in theirright to work as { saw it there.” 
In Germany Senator Wilson saw women work- 
ing with a barrow on the railroads, carrying 
coal, carrying mortar in a hod up the ladder to 
the top of six-story buildings, and women up 
there using the trowel! He saw them yoked 


with dogs, cows and bulls; he saw them loaded 


manager; we shall find, however, as we go on, 
that this ancient picture comprehends all that | 
we ask in woman, and more than we can ex- | 
pect in any one. Let us read on. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hand to the needy.” 
She is no mere shrewd economiser—she has a | 


| the only time for self-improvement. 


, when I get back to reading again, I find that | this same party refused to incorporate any fac- 


I try to | “new departure” said: “We have nothing to 
keep up with the general topics and questions / do with the social question; that will take care 
of the day, but find it a hard matter, for I fre- | of itself.” 

quently have to leave reading to make a dress, When the slave power, beaten by the ballot, 


or some other garment, or to trim a hat; and ; renewed the battle with the sword, even then 





something has been done, or said, of vital im- | tional opinion into its articles of faith, but ad- 





large benevolence. How can such a capable 
woman as this dispense charities, unless she ' 
studies into the condition of the poor and | 
brings herself into sympathy with them, for- | 
getting her home for awhile in the committee | 
room, or in her walks of mercy ? 


portance, of which I am entirely ignorant. 


expensively would set the fashion of dressing 
neatly and inexpensively fur church, and leave 
‘costly silks, velvets, and the colors of the 


hered, with inflexible purpose, to the one idea 


private opinions of a majority of his party and 
save the Union with slavery. 


ed. Mount Ascutney in Vermont is likely to 
be served in the same way, and it is quite 





likely that the observations from these 
lower heights will be found of more practical 
value than those from the great altitude of 
Mount Washington. 





No young woman ever looks so well to asen- , 


! sible man as when dressed in a plain, neat, mod- | 


| est attire, with but litthke ornament about her. 
| She looks then as if she possessed worth in her- 


If there could only bea reform in women’s , of “the Union as it was,’’ and the “Second | self, and needed no artificial rigging to enhance 
dress for church! If women who can dress | Washington” was willing to compromise the | hervalue, If a young woman would spend as u : 
her mind, training | 127,000 paupers, 
her temper, cherishing kindness, mercy and | palaces—-long, narrow rooms, 


| much time in improving 


down with hay, and men walking along with 
arake! Here we have a practical illustration 
of Mr. Greeley’s advice to women, to take an 
ax and go into the woods. Would these Gree- 
ley philosophers, who thus sneer at the women 


| of America, deny that the women of Germany 


are unable to perform men’s work, and there- 
fore are disqualified by sex to vote? Senator 
Wilson did not hear an oath in Ireland or Scot- 
land, but he saw a vast amount of drunken- 
ness. He found more intemperance in Edin- 
burgh than in London, yet the latter city has 
all made so, he says, by the gin 
with three or 


| other good qualities, as most do in extra dress | four men dealing out liquor till 12 at night to 
During the long struggle of the Republicans ‘and ornaments to increase their personal | men, and women with babies in their arms. 
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THE FALSE EDUCATION OF OUR 
DAUGHTERS. 


| sorrow, but who was too proud to cry out in 
+ his suffering, except now and then ina 


their families, are, in my opinion, the happiest 


Mrs. Asa Knowlton has just got a verdict 
of $3311 against the city of Worcester for in- 





[From Lippincott's Magazine.) 

The English nobleman who sends to Paris 
for his daughter’s dresses is reasonably certain 
that he, and his daughter's husband after him, 
can continue sending, and that in tlre training | 
of his child he is fostering no habit which can- 
not be rightfully indulged in. The American 
knows, if he knows anything, that the habits 
of luxury in which his child is reared unfit 
her for the duties of the life to which she will 
in all likelihood be called—that he cannot 
hope that his family wealth can long survive 
him, any more than that his daughter will 
love a man to whom that wealth will be | 
unimportant. Experience and observation | 
alike tell him that wealth in this country | 
rarely continues in a family three generations, 
and that at any time he may find himself a 
poor man again. Yet he regulates his life 
and that of his children as if his wealth and 
theirs were assured forever, and as though 
the habits of a lifetime were to be broken like 
wisps of straw. His daughters are not fit to 
marry any but the rich men they experience 
so much difficulty in finding, and a man of 
moderate means is careful to avoid asking 
them to change their habits of life. There 
are few sadder pictures than the one we see 
when some such woman, of braver heart than 
most of her sex, chooses the portion of a poor 
man’s love, and vainly seeks to adapt herself 
to a life of which she has hitherto known 
nothing. The habits of her girlhood bind her 
like strong fetters, her ignorance of domestic 
duties weighs her to the earth, the loss of so- 
cial position or the fevered efforts she makes 
to support it wears out her life in bitter repin- 
ings, until her health gives way and she dies, 
leaving her faalts to vex the world in her 
children, and her virtues undiscovered save by 
the husband, who hides from himself all else of 
her memory. . 





———_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


A very successful meeting in favor of the 
enfranchisement of women was held at St. 
James’ Piace, Blackrock, Dublin, on the 2d of 
September, Sir John Barrington, D. L.,in the 
chair. Among the members who had lately join- 
ed the Irish Society for Woman Suffrage are: 
Lord Talbot de Malahide; Sir Robert Kane,,F. 
R,S., and Lady Kane; Lady Wilde; Sir John 
Bowring and Lady Bowring; Sir Arthur 
Phayre, K. C. B.; the Hon. Mrs. O'Brien, &c. 

The attendance at the meeting was fashion- 
able and influential. Miss Anne Isabella Rob- 
ertson, the author of “Society in a Garrison 
Town,” and other works bearing on the posi- 
tion of gentlewomen in England, delivered an 
eloquent address, lasting about forty minutes, 
pointing out the benefits which women would 
receive from the suffrage. John Francis 


Walley, Esq., LL.D., proposed a warm vote of | 


thanks to her, and was seconded by Dr. Henry 
Stewart, who spoke in high terms of the grace 
and ability with which Miss Robertson ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


—-— - 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Our latest sunset poet, who is already en- 
throned bkigh in the temple, having ascended 
by one stride—he, too, went by way of Eng- 
land’s short route to American popularity— 
has been in our midst. His was like an 
angel’s visit, inasmuch as it was almost una- 
wares, and he went away very nearly in the 
same quiet way. 

The story that we had of him from England, 
about his outre costume, and don’t-care-a-fig- 
fur-your-gentry mauner, must have been a pure 
fabrication. It was said that he looked like a 
ininer, and was rough, burly and untamed, In- 
deed, so much of Poker Flat was suggested by 
the stories that were told of him, as he braved 
the British lion in his printing-houses, and of 
his top boots and red flannel shirt in the very 
salons of the alphabet-loving peeresses of Her 
Majesty’s realm, that we began to look about 
our reception-rooms upon his approach with 
that “bull-in-a-china-shop” dread which the 
advent of such a wild man would suggest; but 
he came, and I'll tell you how he looked and 
how he behaved. 

Not much above the medium height is he; 
slight, pale, stooping, and with a timidity in 
his very step which is almost painful. His 
voice is thin, low, and slightly hesitating, and 
suggests a tendency to consumption. His 
head is handsome, and his sunny hair grows 
iow down upon a broad forehead. His whis- 
kers and moustache are lighter and flossier even 
that his hair, and partly conceal a very sensi- 
tive mouth. His eyes are violet in shade, and 
sad in expression. He speaks little, and siniles 
sellom; but when he does either, the effect is 





charming. He dresses very quietly, though 
slightly in the Pacific style. His suit was 
black, or very dark plain cloth, and neat, 
but not without the evidences of wear. His | 
shirt was a delicate hair-line of blue and white, | 
and his artistic love of color was manifest only 
by his scarlet neck-tie. His hat, poet-like, was | 


sombrero. 

He is probably the most unpretending man 
that ever turned the heads of poet-lovers. 
Springing from oblivion to.the position of a | 
blazing star so suddenly, and yet showing utter 
unconsciousness of his altitude of brilliancy, 
is a proof of his genuineness as a sougster. 


He looks like a man who was familiar with 


rhythmed wail which brought responsive tears 
from all who listened. Like all such wild 
minstrels, he cannot sing at will; conse- 
quently he has turned a deaf ear to the prince- 
ly offers which have been made to him by the 
publishers. When he has completed one 
poem, he has no reason to believe that he can 
ever furnish another, and so, like a comet in 
the heavens of literature, he is likely to re- 
main; but we hope and pray that his light may 
continue to brighten our horizon for many a 
year to come. 


Of his private life, which is said to have | 


passed under a deep shadow, nothing should 
be said, only, like a foolish, trusting poet, 
he married when he was scarce more than 
a boy baby, and has sorrowed keenly, bit- 
terly, only as such natures can. Whether 
blameless and unfortunate, or sinning and 
suffering, it is not best to inquire. That he 
has feasted us, we are grateful; that he has 
wronged himself, we are grieved inexpres- 
sibly. 


WALTER SCOTT'S LAST YEARS. 


The picture which Mr. Curtis draws of Wal- 
ter Scott’s last years, in the October number 
of Harper's Monthly, is in the Easy Chair's 
best style :— 

Even now, when he has been so long at rest, 
and a new generation has arisen, and new 
fames fill the world, it is impossible to think 
of the tragedy of Scott’s last years without a 
poignant and personal sorrow as over the fate 
of a dear friend. Suddenly the misfortune 
came—the enormous losses and debts—and he 
put the great heart and the great shoulders 
to the tremendous struggle. The beneficent 
genius that had so long gayly played only to 
delight the fascinated world, was in a moment 
desperately wresting with death for honor and 
existence. He owed nearly six hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; aud of this vast sum, by strenuous 
and relentless tuil, breaking his heart and con- 
suming his brain, he paid within four years 
considerably more than half. Alas! he paid 
with his life aud with his mind. The cloud 
fell thicker and more heavily. His wife died ; 
everything failed but his own heroisin, and 
the love and pity of mankind. There are 
glimpses in the memoirs of that time—glimpses 
inexpressibly sad—of the dying man in 
Italy, at Naples, upon the Campagna. It is 
only the shadew of the stalwart Scott. He sits 
for hours gazing upon the sea; he moves rest- 
lessly about; he repeats, in a tone so mourn- 
ful that the heart breaks to hear, snatches of 
the old, old ballads that his youth loved, and 
which are dear to all men who speak his lan- 
guage because he loved them, Then he comes 
to die. Gentle as a child, he has been un- 
spoiled by the flattery of a world. Through 
the mists of the fast-fading mind looks out 
that true and tender mauhood which is for- 
ever memorable. “Be a good man, my dear,” 
he whispers to his son-in-law, Lockhart, and 


/on a soft September afternoon, thirty-nine 


years ago, with all the windows wide open, and 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed murmuring 
upon the air, while his children knelt around 
the bed, Walter Scott died, “and his eldest son 
kissed and closed his eyes,’’ 


—— —<—<—_— - 


THE NEW HEROES. 


The Hartford Courant touches all, human 
sensibilities when it says:— 

We listen to essays upon the total depravity 
of human nature, and discourse thereon our- 
selves as if we believed nineteen-twentieths of 
our fellow-beings wholly selfish; yet there 
never arises a great emergency, demanding 
heroic self-sacritice, that sume good soul does 
not step forward to respond. The steamer 
“City of Houston’? came near going to total 
wreck through the stupidity of a drunken cap- 
tain and a demoralized crew, when, after her 
gallant mate was disabled, two officers of the 
United States navy and a detachment of sea- 
men took the ship in charge, and bravely and 
calmly labored until they brought her safely 
into port. When we get the details of the loss 
of the “Lodona,” we shall find that her noble 
captain, Hovey, did his duty to the last. And 
a few weeks ago, five miles 0 .t:f Bo:ton, 
happened the most dreadful railroad disaster 
New England has known since the catas- 
trophe at Norwalk. _ A second after the terri- 
ble crash, in the midst of one of the cars, a 
cvol, steady voice cried out, ‘The danger is 
all over—don’t be afraid.’’ Another gentle- 
man, finding that his wife was unwounded, 
though greatly shocked, laid her fainting on 
the grass, leaving his little daughter to watch 
her, and went desperately to work to get out 
the wounded. Aud a brave brakeman, work- 
ing at his post to stop the train, was caught 
between the platform of the baggage and the 
first passenger car. He sat upori one plat- 
form with his thighs crushed and bound by the 
other, aud a terribly bruised hand. There he 
Sat patiently conversing, but not murmuring, 
fur nearly an hour, till a jack-screw was 
brought to lift the platform and relieve him. 
Mr. Story, a passenger, found lying upon the 
grass a woman with her right arm badly crushed 
between the elbow and‘ the shoulder, and her 
face badly scalded, and suffering intense pain. 
Ue asked her what he could do for her. . She 
replied: “There are otLers hurt a great deal 
worse than Lam. Go and attend to them. I 
can bear it.” She was taken to a house and 
laid upon the floor with a bundle of bloody 
clothes for a pillow. She would not let the 
doctor attend to her injuries until the others 
had been cared for, , Another is thus added to 
the countless list of those who have paral- 
leied Sir Philip Sidney’s famous deed. All 
about us are men and women, not know- 
ing it themselves, capable of suffering and dy- 
ing for the good of others, or in the simple 
performance of duty. The world is better 
than it seems. 


meas —_—o 


HAPPINESS OF WORKING MEN. 


The situation or social position of the poor— 
and by that word we mean the laboring popu- 
lation—is by no means so deficient in t 
means of happiness and comfort as many are 
led to believe. “The, mechanics,” says Lord 
Byron, “‘and working classes who maintain 


of men. Poverty is wretchedness; but it is, 
perhaps, to be preferred to the heartless, un- 
meaning dissipation of the higher orders.” A 
very popular author says: “I have no pro- 
pensity to envy any one, least of all the rich 
and great; but if I were disposed to this weak- 
ness, the subject of any envy would be a 
healthy young man, in full possession of his 
strength and faculties, going forth in the morn- 
ing to work for his wife and children, or at 
night bringing home his wages to them.” 


—_———_—_ - 








“GEORGE SAND'S” WORKS. 


Dr. Holland has a good word for Madame 
Dudevant (“George Sand”) in the editorial 
columns of Scribner's Monthly for October. 
Hear what this cautious conservative has to 
say in her favor, ye fearful souls to whom 
George Sand’s name is significant of unbridled 


revolutionary Paris has developed in her reigns 
of terror:— 


The George Sand of to-day is not the Circe 
of twenty years ago, against whom, with 
much justice and a little injustice, the good 
arrayed themselves. She is a better woman 
and truer artist; her later books are among 
the best delights of the age, and it is time that 
we all unstop our ears and suffer the voice to 
be heard. . 

It is now many years since her voice began 
to make itself heard,and to utter such won- 
derful things that people could not do le-s than 
listen. But anon they stopped their ears and 
exclaimed: “It is Bogy!” for the voice uttered 
wild and lawless things; its tones set hot 
blood astir in men’s hearts; it lamented, it 
imprecated ; now smiting like a javelin, now 
fuaming like ocean waves, against the bulwark 
of social restraint. So that in the end few 
listened, and those who did were worse off 
than those who did not. F 

But by-and-by the voice took on a different 
sound. Year by year it increased in purified 
beauty. Each utterance showed the change; 
the bitter waters confessed the herb of heal- 
ing, and now the time was come when a little 
child might listen, and, listening, smile. But 
still the majority, faithful to old tradition, keep 
fingers in ears, and to all who say, “But the 
voice is sweet, and soundeth like one who 
| playeth upon a pleasant instrument,” reply, 
“Listen not, or you will run mad.” 





—<—— 


CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS. 


Some of the Chicago papers are very reason- 
ably objecting to the herding of 150 boys in the 
Reform School of that city—and to the gather- 
ing into one family of 300 more, in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home. However well managed, 
they complain that the system is unnatural, 
that “children need a mothering that they can- 
not get in crowds.” Mr. O. C. Gibbs, one of 
the wise philanthropists of that city, who has 
long been associated with the city charities, 
says :— 

No public institution, however wise and hu- 
mane in its administration, can supply to the 
child that loving sympathy, care and disci- 
pline that the single family and home furnish, 
But it will be said, “These orphan children 
have no homes. What better can we do than 
to gather them into an institution provided by 
the benevolence of the State, where they will 
be sheltered, cared for, and educated?” My 
reply is this: There are as many childless 
homes as there are homeless children. Wher- 
ever there is found a child in need of a home, 
there is’ somewhere a home waiting for just 
such a child, ready to bestow upon it the same 
love and care as if it had been burn into the 
family instead of coming into it by adoption. 
The true plan, as itseems to me, is to place 
these homeless children in the childless homes. 
That this is entirely practicable and easy 
of accomplishment is fully demonstrated by 
the work of the various Children’s Aid So- 
cieties of our Eastern cities, and of the Home 
for the Friendless and Orphan Asylums of our 
own city. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


There are 240,000 persons dependent upon 
charity iu the city of Paris. 

Liberia is a “growing” country. It grew 
300,000 pounds of sugar, 35,000 of coffee, 10,- 
000 of ginger and 40,009 of arrowrvot last sea- 
son. 

Several cases of pvisoning have occurred in 
Hartford within a week by eating toadstools 
for mushrooms, and three deaths have already 
occurred from that cause. 


Joshua Flagg of North Dana was stung by 
a yellow wasp, while chopping, a few days 
ago, and died in twenty minutes after great 
suffering and befure reaching home. 


Some unpublished essays and fragments by 








ot Loewen (Louvain), and are to be publish- 
ed in the Batavian Review. 


Rogers, the artist in statuettes, we learn, 
is now engaged upon a historical group of 
Washington, Lafayette and Hamilton, which 
will probably oceupy his attention for some 
time to come, 


Rumors are rife as to the proceedings of the 
grand jury at Salt Lake City. It is said ef- 
forts are making to indict several members of 
the Mormon priesthood, among them Brig- 
ham Young. 


Late advices from the Cape of Good ee 
are in effect that diamonds continue to be 
found in ‘great numbers in the fields at the 
north, and the rush to the diggings and ex- 
citement over discoveries seem unabated. 


Frank Davis of Rupert, Vt., had a sharp 
| tussle with a catamount which attacked him 
| last week. He beat the creature off with his 
| fists, but his left arm was terribly lacerated 
| and his clothes pretty well thinned out, 


| A farmer in East Northwood, N. IL, while 





he | changing the location of his family burial 


place recently, found that some of the bodies 
were petrified, aud those which had lain there 
forty years were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 


Ld 


license, sensuality and lawlessness such, as | 


Spinoza have been discovered at the library | 


| 


city had better been satisfied with the verdict 
of the first trial, which was only $1200. 


The first car of goods sent from New York 


under the port of entry law arrived at St. 
Louis on the 13th, having left Glasgow, Scot- 

land, Aug. 18. The patent seal lock was open- 
ed by the inspector of customs in presence of a 
large crowd. 


| David Mapledoram, a printer residing at 
| Elmira, N. Y., has lost his speech. He lay 
down for a nap in apparently perfect health, 
awaking after half an hour’s sleep to find his 
| power of speech gone. The case is puzzling 
Elmira physicians. 


Mr. De Long, the American minister at 

Yokohama, Japan, is full of Yankee grit. He 

| recently compelled the British charge d’ af- 

| faires at Yokohama to apologize to him for 

| insulting remarks about Americans, and made 

| the British editor of the Japan Mail publish 
| an apology fur a similar offense. 


; In consequence of the sudden and swift 
development of the mining interests of Utah 
Territory, the population has nearly doubted 

since January last. The new comers are 
nearly all Gentiles, of a class who have no fear 
of Mormon or any other power, and the days 
< the old tyranny are thought to be number- 
ed. 


Brown University recently received the 
largest Holtz electrical machine in the world. 
It produces electricity by induction instead of 
friction, has a 30-inch plate, and is capable of 
producing a 15-inch spark, while the largest 
friction machine can produce but ‘a 3-inch 
spark under the same circumstances as this 
will one of 12. 


A letter from Rome says it is affirmed that 
Pius IX. has expressed a wish that his suc- 
cessor should be elected by universal suffrage. 
He hopes by such a radical reform, which 
woull be a return to the earliest ages of the 
church in Rome, to counteract the revolution- 
ary principle which now tends to diminish the 
prestige and authority of the Papacy. 


Advices from Kingston, Jamaica, state that 
the hurricane on the 21st of August occasion- 
ed immense damage. In the island of Anti- 
gua every es‘ate was damaged. In the island 
of Tortola five churches were blown down or 
shattered by the hurricane. In theisland of St, 
Kitts 800 houses were destroyed and 40 estates 
were nearly ruined. In the islandof Saba the 
grywing crops were destroyed. 


There is no civilized country where work is 
so poorly paid as in Germany, or where the 
earnings are in such disprpportion to the ex- 
penses cf living. The average earning of a 
working-man is 4 thalers per week (a thaler 
is 66 2-3 cents of American gold), while it re- 
quires for a family of six members at last 
eight thalers, The professions are all very 
poorly paid. A university professor rarely 
gets more than $800 a year. 


The bonework of the whale recently strand- 
ed on the beach is being wired together for 
exhibition. The owners secured the services 
of the Academy of Sciences to get the bones 
| into their proper places, but at the end of the 
first day the members were paid off and -dis- 
charged. It has since transpired. that they 
got the creature’s head on the wrong end, and 
had rejected several sections of the back-bone, 
claiming that the animal had more vertebre 
than the books allowed him.—San Francis- 
co News Letter. 


“My Summer in a Garden” pleasantly re- 
marks :— 

“Digging potatoes is a pleasant, soothing oc- 
cupativo, but not poetical. It is good for the 


mine are); when it begets a want of grati- 
tude to the bountiful earth. What small po- 
tatoes we all are compared with what we might 
be! We don’t plough deep enough, any of us, 
for one thing. I shall put in the plough next 
vear and give the tubers room enough. 
think they felt the lack of it this year; many 
of them seemed ashamed to come out so small. 
There is great pleasure in turning out the 
brown-jacketed fellows into the sunshine of a 
royal September day, and seeing them glisten 
as they lie thickly strewn on the warm soil. 
Life has few such moments. But then they 
must be picked up. The picking up in this 
world is always the unpleasant part of it.” 
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A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
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WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Cnear Vee tae,” §=>-_ Boston. 
> Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 

sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 

’ Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 





juries received by a defective highway. The | 


mind, unless they are too smail (as many of 


J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between T. tand Pl t Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


_ - Charles Cowley, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27,) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. l9t 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GS1 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to® A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtena Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CuRED BY OTHER 
| PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
| on Dr. SPear. 


| Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
| pon all Disea-es. ly n 28, 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages, ; 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 











ly Aug. 5. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 


near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.5. tf R.£. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate, 
Aug.5. tf R. E. APTHORP, Post Building. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most tnaoroughly tested 
cant LY SEWING 
kinds of work, heavy or 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
Capermaents study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius huve been uevo’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 7 

{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON'’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—dn 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

4?" Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Macisines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


II. C. ILAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25. ly 








Woman’s Medical College 
ws 


FB 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 65, 1871. 


Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. : 
For Cotatonne and other information, address 
NN PRESTON, M. D., Deay. 
Or EMELINE H, CLEVELAND, M. D., Szc’y. 
Aug. 19, 3m 





©. W. Calkins & Co., 


JOB PRINTERS. 
Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


Juiel0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m , 





_ D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston, . 


All Books relating to Female Su and Woman’s 
Rights - the Library, and for sale at the lowest i ° 
Sept. 16. t 





The Homeopathic College and 


Hospital for Women, 
In CLEVELAND, UHIO, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 
which end the firstof March wr tudents must 
enter the first day of the term. Address 
Bb. CYRIAX, M. D., 
Aug. 19. _ 10t Dean of the Faculty. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER 
Importer and dealer in Decaicomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Helly Wood. articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie, Wax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuvn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c+ 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 
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| mon work—every effort now made tells more 


oma § ‘Journal, than ever before. 


=a <== | Let us then come together on this third an- 
on, Chicago and § st. 1. Louis, Oct. ¥, 0%. - | niversary, prepared to plan work that shall 
emia CALL AND § SEE E US! 7 | carry ideas of woman’s political and legal 
| equality everywhere. A converted public sen- 


Woax .’s JOURNAL are | 
The nnn wn Mondags, from 10 A. M. | ' timent is the one thing needful to our success. 
anne Oe : Hannau M. Tracy Cutter, President. 


til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the | saltiness 
editors, will be in the office of the JovrNAat, | ucy NE, . Ex. . 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 


Come and see us! 











AN OHIO WOMAN St SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


—— : The entire proceeds is of a table in the Wo- 
FIFTY CENTS FOR 1 THREE MONTES! man Suffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
On and after September ist, until the end | weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- | ly voted at the last Bazar meeting to the State 
MAN’s JouRNAL to new subscribers for three | Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. | of Ohio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
The political conventions, the annual meet- “stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
ing of the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE | offer, and that women everywhere will work 
Association, and the New England Woman | for this. Let committees be appointed in 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual in- | Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, to re- 
terest. Knowing by experience that those | ceive and forward donations. Let the names 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we | of the committees be published in the Wo- 
urge our friends to make a special effort to | san’s JouRNAL, and in Ohio papers—and 
obtain campaign subscribers. We expect to | begin at once! 
add many thousand names to our list under R. A. S. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. 


this liberal arrangement. — 
|THE OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. | TION. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s | 

















In consequence of the spread of small-pox in 

beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- | Chillicothe, the Woman Suffrage Convention to 

cue ;”’ price $2.50. ° be held at that place will be suspended till fur- 
For Two new subscribers, we will give | ther notice. 

Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- R. A. S. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com., 


ors,” worth $5.00. Columbus. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” worth $15.00 


NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE A880- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 


ee — diate a ol The State Convention of the Prohibitory 
the Representatives’ Hall, in Indianapolis, on party convened in Tremont Temple at ten 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th | Jock Wednesday morning. The attendance 
of November. of delegates was rather thin at the opening, 

All the prominent suffrage speakers in the | but increased, until at noon it was very fair as 
Northwest are invited, and every effort will | numbers. A few ladies were sprinkled 


i Indi lis among the audience. 
be made for a great meeting. ndianapolls | Hon. Eliphalet Trask of Springfield called 


being the home of Senator Morton, a strong | the Convention to order, and Hon. Whiting 
effort will be made to induce him to address | Griswold of Greenfield was chosen President— 
both of whom are open Woman Suffragists, 
This society was formed in Chicago, in May, and members of the Massachusetts Woman 
s. Suffrage Association. 
1870, by delegates from the various North-| 4 Committee on Resolutions was appoint- 
western States, and the first annual meeting ed, eleven in number, six of whom were Wo- 
was held in Detroit, last November, and was | man Suffragists, viz: Rev. Gilbert Haven, Rev. 
a decided success. J. T. Sargent, W. W. Brown, J. W. Berry of 
A large and suecessful Convention was held ~ = Sg Rach ge dg yy > 
under the auspices of this society at Fort ton was also on this Committee. 
Wayne, Ind., in March last. After the appointment of this Committee, 
The headquarters of the Northwestern | Mrs. Bowles asked leave to read a Memorial 
Association are at 145 Madison street, Chicago, | from the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
and are occupied jointly by the Northwestern, sociation, when she was called to the platform. 


A lively scene ensued. 
the Iiinois State,and the Cook County So- | Rev. Dr. J. D. Fulton opposed the reading, 
ADELE M. Haz itt, President. 


| and was called to order by several gentlemen 
| Dr. Fulton said he would not be stultified by 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL CAMPAIGN. | any woman. ; 

Miss Mary Eastman will address meetings | A scene of tremendous confusion ensued, 
| one delegate saying that Dr. Fulton was out of 
order and was making an attempt to crowd 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN IOWA. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention is to be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 18th and 19th. Able 
speakers are engaged. 














THE PROHIBITORY CONVENTION. 


the Convention. 








cieties. 








as follows:— 


Sunderland, October 9th. the lady off the platform and to buily the Con- 
Montague, October 10th. vention. 

Erving, October 1ith. The Rev. Mark Trafton said the Convention 
Northfield, October 12th. had adopted an order to send all resolutions to 
Warwick, Gates 13th. the Committee without debate. 


Mrs. Bowles replied that she did not ask for 
debate, but simply to read it, and let it go to 
the Committee without debate. 


New Salem, October 14th. 
Mrs. M. W. Campbell will address meetings 





as follows:— A deiegate—What right has this lady to be 
Tolland, October 9th. ae iieiadscodhleahiesihtaciliiieas ikea 
Montville, October 10th. | 16, a oe 


Otis, October 11th. 
Leeds, October 12th. 
Deerfield, October 13th. 


Dr. Eddy moved to dispense with the read- 
| ing of the Memorial. 
A dozen delegates made all sorts of motions, 
- | called for “question,” and asked for informa- 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN Wo- | tion, but finally the question was put on ta- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. bling the Memorial, and it was lost. 
——- Dr. Fulton then said he had not supposed 
The annual meeting of the American Wo-| 1,44 the person who introduced this iene | 
man Suffrage Association will be held in Phil- | here would have dared to bring this Memorial 
adelphia on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 21st | before us at this time, I wish to say that if 
and 22d of November. every Republican, Democratic and every other 


Auxiliary societies should see that they are | COnVention allows a woman to reada me- 


morial, I sed to it . 
represented by their full quota of delegates, | [A penetra sang Fahey Sgro 
? 


corresponding in number to the Congressional | can tell when women have got the better of 
delegation of their respective States. | you. Ican tell you that we have not got any- | 
| thing to do with this question. [Applause and 
with the methods of the American Associa- whem ‘| ome aah of Got i agains yous 
‘ ‘ , ‘ _ | the majority of women are against you. [Hisses 
ion, and who prefer to work for thé single is- | ang cheers, mingled.] When this Woman 
sue of Woman Suffrage until it is achieved, are | Suffrage thing is run in aceofdance with The- 
earnestly invited to organize auxiliary socie- | odore Tilton and Mrs. Woodhull, by Demos- 
ties in their respective localities, State, coun- thenes [hisses|; when it is controlled by free 
atin. . Jove [a perfect tempest of hisses, in the face of 
; me : which the speaker shouted in the vain attempt 
t is vastly important that all who can | to be heard.] He continued: The Bible forbids 











All friends of Woman Sufirage who agree 








should codperate to carry forward our com- | a woman to be uncovered in a public assem. 


her to speak in public. Now when a cause is 
thus loaded down with free love, it is enough 
to kill any party, and it will. 


After considerable time had been spent in | 


this way, Dr. Haven said that the Convention 


was trealing a delegate to the Convention, who | 


asked to read a memorial, with singular disre- 
spect. Dr. Fulton and Mrs. Bowles are both 
members of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and I presume if they can agree ona resolution 
the Convention willacceptit. [Laughter] 


The question was then put and decided by | 


the chair in favor of hearing the Memorial, 
but the vote being doubted, a rising vote was 
taken, and about 20 to 1 voted in favor of hear- 
ing the Memorial. 

Mrs. Bowles said she had come here to mect 
a convention of Christian gentlemen. How I 
have been received you have seen. I did not 
come to discuss with Dr. Fulton or any other 
Doctor of Divinity, or I might say of something 
else. As to his respect for women, you have 
seen it in his treatment of me, and I have 
nothing to say. 

Dr. Fulton declined to act on the Commit- 
tee of Resolutions, and on motion of Dr. Ha- 
ven, Hon. Eliphalet Trask, of Springfield, was 
appointed in his place. 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the Hutchinson 
family were invited to come forward and sing 
a song, and the tribe of Asa thereupon took 
the platform and sang a Woman Suffrage bal- 
lad of a stirring character, which was ap- 


plauded. 
Dr. Fulton declared he would not stay any 


longer, and taking his hat, left the hall at the 
top of his speed, making such time that if 
Bonner had seen him he would have feared 
that Dexter’s fame as the fastest trotter in 
creation might suffer eclipse. 

But notwithstanding his wrathy exit, the 
irate Doctor couldn’t stay away, and back he 
came in the afternoon, to plague the Conven- 
tion with his swagger and bluster. Matters 
went on pretty smoothly till the Committee on 
Resolutions had reported, among which we 
find the following, which it will be seen em- 
phasizes the need of Woman Suffrage, but de- 
clines to endorse it. 

11. Since woman is the greatest sufferer by 
the prevalence of drinking, she should be the 
greatest helper in its extirpation. We there- 
fore ask her to employ every right she now 
possesses and may possess to assist in the re- 
form, being assured that only by her assistance 
can we entirely abolish this crime against so- 
ciety, humanity and God. 


Come and help us, dear women, but don’t 
ask us to do anything for you! We need you 
and can’t get on without you, but not for the 
world will we unbind your hands and feet, so 
that you may come to our aid! Chivalric 
men! Courageous gentlemen! 

Mrs. Bowles then arose and offered the mi- 
nority report of the Committee as follows :— 


Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of 
the enfranchisement of woman; first, because 
it is right; second, because it is indispensable 
to the “object we seek to attain. 


She moved that it be added to the list already 
accepted. She saidit was right, because illus- 
trated and confirmed by the Scriptures, new 
and old, because it is admitted by man unless 
warped and blinded by prejudice or wrong edu- 
cation. It is right, also, because it is necessary 
to the best interests.of the cause. Mr. Cushing 
says 20,000 votes are all you need to insure 
success. You can mass all the women’s votes 
for prohibition. Wherever I go to speak on 
Woman Suffrage, and am opposed on general 
grounds by a woman, she always adds: “I 
want to vote on the temperance question, 
though.’”’ Do you dare to say that women are 
virtually represented at the polls? A woman 
sits now watching by the bedside of her hus- 
band, raving in delirium tremens. He went 
to the polls and voted on this beer question, 
and as a result was carried home to his heart- 
broken wife, who has since watched over and 
tended him in all his delirium. 

The chairman notified Mrs. Bowles that the 
five minutes’ time was up, but by general con- 
sent her time was extended. 

She continued, showing the devotion of wo- 
men to the temperance reform and their willing- 
ness to work for the cause. “If you néed our 
help anywhere,’ she said, “you need it at the 
polls.” 

Do not allow any appeals, such as were pre- 
sented here this morning, appeals of perverted 
education, to prejudice you; indeed, I know you 
will not. : 

She alluded to Dr. Fulton’s theory that wo- 
man had lost her rights by Eve's transgression’ 
and quoted Sojourner Truth’s reply to a like 
argument :— 

“Well, if Eve turned de world upside down 


-by eatin’ de apple, all dese women can turn it 


right side up again.’ [Great laughter and ar- 
plause.] 

She closed with a stirring appeal for the ad- 
mission of women to full fellowship in the 
cause and work. 

Rey. James B. Dunn of Boston moved to 
take up the majority report and consider the 
resolutions seriatim, and then those that may 
cause discussion. He was sorry that Mrs. 
Bowles had brought in the names of Mill and 
others in England, as they were the worst ene- 
mies of prohibition. He was also sorry that 
the leaders of the Woman Suffrage movement 
were the ladies who have wine and beer on 
their tables daily. 


. 


| statement. I believe the gentleman makes it 
| fully believing it, but I know it to be false. 


blage. | Mrs. Bowles had her hat off.] Itforbids | Mrs. Bowles—I utterly repudiate the last | cester, and Miss Jennie Collins of Boston, 


were especially active and efficient in securing 
| the adoption of the resolution. The presence 


Mr. Durn—Well, I do not desire to discuss | | of fifteen ladies as delegates was largely influen- 


and consider the resolutiuns seriatim. 

(Right here, let us repeat Mrs. Bowles’ deni- 
al, and emphasize it, calling on Rev. Mr. Dunn 
to prove his assertion, or by his silence, stand 
convicted of falsehood and slander. Our col- 
umns are open to him, to make good his affir- 

mation.) 

| The scene that ensued beggars description. 
Dr. Fulton bullied the Convention, dared them 
to pass Mrs. Bowles’ resolution, told them he 
had brains, position, health, and “the church 
of God” at his back, and that he would bolt if 
they passed it, and the “church of God” with 
him. He wasn’t going to fight with a woman, 
nothe; he had peace in his house. One could 
easily believe his assertion after his exhibition 
of coarse brutality, for any family so unfortu- 
nate as to have him among its members would 
concede everything rather than endure his 
outrageous bullying and brow-beating. 

It was evident that the majority of the Con- 
vention sympathized with Mrs. Bowles, and 
though Dr. Fulton tried to put her down, in- 
terrupting her when she was speaking, and 
vulgarly insulting her, the Convention allowed 
her to argue her case, which she did, bravely 
and heroically, holding the Convention to the 
question for nearly twohours. Gilbert Haven, 
Mr. Berry of Lynn, with others, came to the 
rescue and gave her good help, and if the op- 
position had not succeeded in staving off action 
until the country delegations were compelled 
to go home, she would have carried her reso- 
lution by a handsome majority. That was 
their only hope. 

So they talked against time, offered motions, 
and counter motions, and amendments, hissed 
and applauded, cried “question,” “fair play,” 
“no gag law,” resorting to every dodge of par- 
liamentary tactics, sometimes vainly trying 
to coax and tease Mrs. Bowles into modifying 
her resolution, and keeping up a precious row 
generally. 

“We have curtain lectures enough at home, 
without coming here to get one,” yelled one 
delegate. “Let’s drop this question of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, or else adjourn and go home,” 
said another. 

“The women wouldn’t pass a prohibitory 
resolution in their Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, last fall, when we got down on our knees 
to them, and asked them to do it,” shouted the 
wily Rev. Mark Trafton. He took care not to 
tell the Convention that they came with this 
request after they (the Prohibitionists) had 
kicked Woman Suffrage out of their Conven- 





very presence in the Woman’s Convention was 
ap impertinence. 

An elderly man at our side in the gallery 
now pulled our sleeve. “I haven’t been here 
more than an hour—but will you tell me, Mad- 
am, if this isa Woman Suffrage, or a temper- 
ance convention ?” 

We enlightened him, and explained to him 
that if it were a Woman Suffrage Convention 
it would be more orderly, and better managed. 

At last, when the country delegates had de- 
parted in sufficient numbers to render it safe, a 
motion to table Mrs. Bowles’ resolution was put 
to vote and lost. Then came another up- 
roar. A second motion to postpone indefinite- 
ly its consideration was put to vote, and car- 
ried by a small majority. 

Mrs. Bowles deserves great credit for her 
noble action on this occasion, and we feel sure 
that if her resolution could have been put 
squarely to vote, even at the last moment, it 
would have been passed. 


LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Labor Reformers of Massachusetts have 
adopted the following manly, explicit, straight- 
forward resolution in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, in response to the Memorial of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association :— 


We demand that women who do the same 
kind and the same amount of work as men 
shall receive the same wages, and we also de- 
mand the ballot for women. 


This resolution was affirmed most heartily 
after an animated discussion. It was reiif- 
firmed by a rising vote of 120 to 85. It was 
followed by prolonged cheering and general 
congratulations. 

By this action, the Labor Reformers have 
done honor to themselves, and service to the 
country. Their fidelity to principle will great- 
ly increase public confidence in their move- 
ment. I¢ will win them many votes this fall, 
that would otherwise have been cast for the 
candidates of the other parties. It will result, 
at no distant day, in lifting the Labor Reform 
movement everywhere to the same progressive 
level and in compelling the other parties to 
follow their example. 

We have only time, before going to press, to 
say that this action is doubly significant, be- 
cause it was a spontaneous movement, originat- 
ing in the body of the Convention. It was no 
part of the preirranged programme. The sub- 
ject had been considered beforehand, and the 
platform, as reported by the Committee, was 
silent on the subject. The address of the 
President did not allude to Woman Suffrage. 
Messrs. Read and Bacon and Johnson of Wor- 





tion, held alittle while before, so that their | 


the matter, but I know whereof I affirm. I 
move that we now take up the majority report, | 


} 





tial in its favor. 

Next week, we will publish the proceedings 
of the Labor Reform Convention in full, and 
will say more in commendation of their action. 
To-day, we will only add that on the question 
of Woman Suffrage, the most important ques- 
tion at issue, the Labor Reformers alone, of all 
the parties of the Commonwealth, stand fairly 
and squarely upon the principle of ImpARTIAL 
SUFFRAGE formen and women. 4.3.3. 


——_E- 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


The unanimous adoption of a Woman Suf- 
frage resolution by the recent State Conven- 
tion as a part of the platform of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, is one of the most 
important events in the history of that party. 
It is a long step towards the accomplishment 
of our object.. The more we consider it, in 
connection with the peculiar circumstance 
under which it was adopted, the more weight 
it carries, and the more encouragement it af- 
fords. 

The resolution is as follows :— 


Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patriotic 
devotion to the cause of freedom; that we re- 
joice in the late action of our State Legislature 
in recognizing the fitness of women for public 
trusts, and that in view of the great favor 
which the movement has received from man 
of the Republican party, the subject of suf- 
frage for women is one that deserves a most 
careful and respectful consideration. 


When the dominant party of the State ac- 
knowledges itself to be under special obliga- 
tions to a certain class of its citizens; when it 
renders them special thanks for their public 
services; when it endorses their fitness for 
public trusts; when !t commends the Legisla- 
ture for having appointed them to responsible 
public positions ; and when it pointedly recom- 
mends their claim to suffrage to “the most 
careful and respectful consideration” of the 
Legislature and of the people, that party has 
virtually adopted this class of citizens as its 
clients, and has made their claim its own. 

This is exactly what the Republican party 
has done at Worcester fur the women of Massa- 
chusetts. It has not only recognized Woman 
Suffrage, but it has virtually endorsed it, by 
declaring that it deserves the most careful and 
respectful consideration. For the peculiarity 
of woman’s claim to political equality is this 
—it is either absurd or it is unanswerable. It 
is either unworthy of serious consideration, or 
it is a self-evident truth sustained by a logic as 
impregnable as the rock of Gibraltar. 

So much for the meaning and significance of 
the resolution itself. Now look at the circum- 
stances under which it was adopted. 

1. The resolution was reported unanimously 
by a Committee composed mainly of gentlemen 
who have not hitherto been classed as Woman 
rg one 

. The resolution was adopted nn 
.. a Convention of delegates numbering more 
than one thousand, elected primarily with 
reference to a bitter personal controversy, and, 
therefore, of course not primarily with special 
reference to their views on suffrage. Under 
such circumstances no one can deny that this 
unanimous vote fairly expresses the average 
opinion of the party. 

3. The resolution was adopted after due 
notice given a year ago, the subject being then 
postponed, upon the ground that time for con- 
sideration was proper in a matter of such vita! 
importance. 

4. The resolution was adopted by the unan- 
imous yote of the anti-Butler majority, who 
were intensely annoyed by the onslaught of 
Gen. Butler upon men and measures, and who, 
nevertheless, with generous discrimination, 
gave approving recognition to Woman Sur- 
FRAGE, one of the “three great measures” ad- 
vocated by their antagonist. 

5. The resolution was supported by the 
unanimous vote of the Butler minority, who, 
in the irritation of an unexpected defeat, coip- 
erated with their opponents in doing honor to 
a great reform with which their leader was 
publicly identified. 

Under these circumstances Woman Suffrage 
Republicans have a right to hope and believe 
that the mission of their party as a reforma- 
tory organ‘zation is not yet ended. In the 
noble words of the Hon. George F. Hoar, 
President of the Convention—in his excellent 
opening address—“Republicanism has some- 
thing more to accomplish. Until every hu- 
man being of full age, of whatever condition 
in life and of whatever sex, has his or her, 
equal voice in framing the laws which are to 
govern the State of which he or she forms a 
part; until the woman helps regulate the pub- 
lic education of the child; until, in deciding 
the question which you submit yearly to your 
towns—whether the husband or son may law- 
fully be tempted by strong drink—the wish of 
the wife and the mother is counted, your re- 
public and your republicanism are incomplete ; 
until you endeavor to accomplish this, your 
Republican party has not fully vindicated its 
title to its august name.” 

Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, let us 
take the Republican Convention at its word. 
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Poetry. 
“HIMSELF HE E CANNOT SAVE.” 


BY E. MARIA UPHAM. 


“Himself He cannot save.”’ 
Strange mystery! 
To other lives His word sweet healing gave ; 
Himself must bear the cross, Himself must 
know 


The deep, unuttered pain, the lonely human 


woe 
Of dark Gethsemane. 
Who can recount the throes 
Of Thy God life? 
Or who can measure out the woes 
Of Thy true human heart, lone Sufferer? 
Our kinship sympathy was mingled wine and 
wyrrh, 
In Thy most bitter strife. 


O, throbbing heart, be stiil! 
Be patient now; 


Thou canst not seek thy own good seeming | 


will, 
When selfish is thy end—while bending low 
Before that anguish deep no human heart can 
know, ~ ° 
And that blood-sweated brow. 


From self, O spirit, turn, 
Look inward deep, 
In that diviner life, and thou shalt learn, 
Through pulse of other lives, best good to thee 
may come, 
Though thy own upward yearnings stifled seem 
and dumb, 
Thy secrets He will keep. 


Rest, perfect rest is found 
In sacrifice. 
His peace and joy shall evermore abound 
Where self is not; who giveth all attains 
To God-like wealth. Through pang of dying 
pains 
To higher lif2 we rise. 


O, Light Divine! 
In vain we reach 
To grasp thy dazzling rays that on us shine; 
Our human eyes are blinded by thy noon; 
Child-like we grieve—O, loving Father, soon 
Our waiting spirits teach. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


You say you pity him—that shame and scorn- 
ing 
Must blight and mar his life in its young 
prime, 
And that the shadow of his sin and sorrow 
Will darken for him all the coming time; 





That through her wickedness and his sad folly 
Came grief to other lives that happy were. 

All this is true; but can you not go further, 
And find some pity too to spare for her? 


I know what you would say. The fallen wo- 
man 
Deserves no such mild judgment as the man; 
He is as nature made him, lower, weaker; 
It is not meet that he should share the ban 


Which falls on her who wrongs her higher na- 
ture, 
Whose purer instincts and whose firmer wii] 
Do not suffice to keep her feet from straying 
In paths which surely lead to shame; but 
still, 


It does seem hard that tones for him so tender 
Should, when they speak of her, grow stern 
and cold; 
That his remorse can balance past transgres- 
sion, 
While her dark future may no promise hold. 


Love, pity and forgiveness yet shall crown him, 
And virtue still may claim him for her own; 
But what long anguish or what dire repentance 
In the world’s eyes can for her fault atone ? 
—Commonwealth, 


COMING HOME. 


O brothers and sisters growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 

That home in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our househol! met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from school, 
Through the summer's heat; 

With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet ? 


And how sometimes in an idle mood 
We loitered by the way, 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play; 


Till, warned by the deepening shadow’s fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last long hill, 
And saw our home in sight ? 


And brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o’er, 

Do you think of the mother’s loving face 
That looked from the open door? 


Alas! for the changing things of time— 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us 
In the darkness long ago 


And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 











Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal.in the skies. ' ever did see. There's hundreds of dollars owe 
ing you all over this town; and I do believe 
you'd stay there, glued to your chair, with | 
your nose poked in that old book, for a week, | 
if there wasn’t a mouthful pf victuals cooked | 
in the house.” 
“IT was reading some of the thoughts of Plato, 
| Nanny—Plato, who has been called the di- 
vine.” 
“What do I care for your Platos? It’s po- 
tatoes I'm thinking about, ana there ain’t 
‘ enough in the bin to last more than a week.” 
“Then don't fret for a week, Nanny.” 

“I’ve been looking into the flour barrel ; and, 
— = , | unless I'm mistaken, in two days’ time there 
"NT PROKY "ING? W -[ T+ | won't be the scraping of a thimbleful left.” 
AUNT BECKY LARKINS’ WOOD-LOT; | “Now, Nancy, what makes you go poking 
about, looking into things, and borrowing 
trouble? Don’t it come fast enough of itself, 
and don’t the Bible say ‘sufficient unto the day 

is the evil thereof’ ?” 

“O Lord!” groaned Mrs. Nancy, as she hurl- 
ed herself back into the kitchen, “to think 
there should be such a man made, and to think 


Lo, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 

Always together, keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done; 


For that mother who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of paradise 
For her children’s comir s feet. 
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oR, 
HOW LOVE FULFILLED THE LAW. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


{Concluded from last week.| 

“O, Eben! O, Eben!” was repeated, with a 
little gurgling laugh; and there, almost under 
Jack’s feet, with her tame chicken, Quirk, | I should have got him.” 
| stood Dovey. Her frock borethe markofmud- | Jt was after supper, and the doctor had un- 
| pies. Dovey was three, going on four, and she | dressed Dovey, and put on her little white 
‘had not been born just right. There was | night-gown, and her tiny pink feet rested in 
something wrong with her spine and the left | the hollow of his big hand; and the quaint 
: side, and the doctor feared there always would | chitd and the wise man had talked together 
be. The little face was sometimes pallid, and | about a great white star that came palpitating 
| the small purse mouth drawn with pain. The | out of the blush-rose of the sky, and shone 
| tiny hands were very pitiful; but the large vio- | through the trees, whether there were little 
, let eyes were brimming and dancing with mis: | girls, and chickens, and long-tailed monkeys, 

chief, and baby-curls of light hair clustered in | up there. And then they said alittle prayer, 
| the plump neck. When Dovey felt well no- | and Dovey dropped to sleep before she got quite 

body was ever quite so well as this quaint chiid. | to what she called the hind end of it; and all 
The moment the doctor got off his horse, she | was still. 

flew to his neck, and then there wasa “hug- | Mrs, Nancy had done her dishes and swept 
| gin’ and kissin’ scrape,” as Mrs. Nancy called | the tloor, and now she unrolled her sleeves 
‘it, between the two which it is in vain to de- | and seated her in the brown summer dusk. 
scribe. In a minute more Dovey was on Jack's | *Jt’s kind of affectin’ to see them sittin’ there 
back, flapping the bridle in her scrap of a | Jocked in each other’s arms,” she said, half 
hand, and Quirk was stepping on behind, with | aloud. “There ain't no use getting mad. 
| her head bobbing, emitting every now and then | They are two blessed babies, and there’s a 
a contented little cluck. third up chamber. It’s jest like havin’ trip- 

Mrs. Nancy still stood in the sun, with her | Jets—a thing I always said no respectable wo- 
apron over her head. Her face had not clear- man would put up with. Be you asleep, 
ed, by any means; but as she watched the | Eben?” she added aloud, as the doctor did 
group a sort of teariness gathered in her eyes, ! yot stir. 
“It beats all how the doctor lots on that child,”’ “No, Nancy,” he answered, softly, in a dim 
thought she; “and such a grave, wild little | sort of way. “I was thanking the Lord for 
creeter, always messin’ into some kind of mis- | giving us this child.” 
chief, with that pesky chicken a-tagging after | The long dawn of summer is like a cool ar- 
her. She'll never be rugged; andit did seem | cade, through which the golden-haired Day 
as though we had enough to drag onto us. | comes sauntering at her leisure. Mrs. Nancy 
And Henry, her father, I always thought, was | rose early and went about her work, plying 
the best kalkerlated to get along, of any of the | the pump-handle, clattering the covers of the 
boys; and then to think he should have took | stove, producing besides a number of unusual 
sick and died away fromhome. I don’t say he | and peculiar noises. The little widow up in 
could help it, poor boy; buthis wife hadn’t no | the front chamber had watched for the first 
relations, nor a cent she could call her own. | pale ray that shone out of the east, when‘ the 
If there was a woman to be found bare of rela- | trees began to whisper together and the birds 
tions and money, sure a Silverman would get | to sing. She perceived the faint smell of hon- 
betwattled after her and go and marry her: | eysuckle, and it made her sick. She had nev- 
Triphemy hain’t got a drop of vinegar in her | er known but one great emotion, and that 
disposition. She’sas mild as cheese-curd afore | was love for her husband. He had thought 
it’s salted; but she’s a nervous, weekly little | the little, nerveless, white-livered woman beau- 
creeter, with the starch all soaked out of her | tiful, and had praised her curls and looked 
backbone, and if you goto say a word, she | into her eyes; and now grief for bis loss was 
busts out cryin’, and has to go and lie down up | slowly consuming her. She hated to be a 
chamber with a sick headache.”’ dead weight hanging upon the old people; 

Such was Mrs. Nancy’s unuttered soliloquy; | but her hands were weak and _ inefficient. 
and, as she turned and went into the house, | They loved the child—they would care for 
she glanced up at Triphemy's chamber window, | Dovey and never feel it a burden; but she 
where a little short white curtain was flutter- | meant just to lie there and die on Mrs. Nan- 
ing. “Warn’t born for nothing on earth but | cy’s best feather bed, up in the north chamber. 
to curl her hair and stick a posy in it,” thought | So, when Mrs. Nancy threw open the chamber- 
she, with a sigh. door and screamed out, “Breakfast is ready,’ 

The doctor's easy-chair stood on the front | after her manner of announcing meals, the 
porch, under an abundant Virginia creeper, | widow did not stir, only to draw the bed- 
that cast flickering, mottled shadows. It sag- | clothes more closely around her warm face. 
ged in the seat, and was broad of girth, so to The child was still asleep; but the doctor 
speak, with a large brown indenture where | came at call, and even to his senses a pecul- 
the good man’s head had rested many a time; | iarly appetizing odor filled the kitchen. He 
and oft through the open door could be seen | sat down and removed the cover from a cen- 
the spotless kitchen, with every tin shining so | ter dish of some prominence, thus displaying a 
bright you could see your face init. Each side | plump, brown, crisp chicken, neatly stuffed 
of the mantle-jamb was a tall closet, which Har- | and baked. 
| ry in his schooldays had named respectively “Nancy,” said he, solemnly, gazing at it, 
| Bab el Mandel and Terra del Fuego. The | ‘you don’t tell me—it can’t be you have 
| doctor's favorite volumes he kept in Bab el | cooked Dovey’s hen ?” 
, Mandel appropriately enough, for the pursuit | “Yes, I have,” said she, bluntly, turning her 
| of knowledge led him into divers straits. Now | back on him, and raising the corner of her 
| he changed his shoes at the threshold, an of- | apron half way to her eye. “I couldn’t have 
| fering to her Penates Mrs. Nancy always exact- | that pesky creeter messin’ and peckin’ around. 
| ed; and, with a shame-faced, guilty -air, ap- | I warn’t brought up in a barn-yard, Ebenezer, 
if you was. A body might as well live in 


| proached the cupboard and drew from it one 
| of the oldest of his books,a yellow-leaved, | Noah’s Ark, among the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air. There ain’t no sense in 


| black-covered folio, and then, ensconced in his 
humoring every whim that child takes; and, 


| old easy-chair, all sights and sounds of an out- 
| ward nature were swept away. Ebenezer, I knew you hadn't tasted a bit of 
| Dovey played around him in her own way, | fresh meat for a week.” 
and tied his long legs up with strings, fasten- “Tf couldn’t eat a mouthful of that chicken, 
| ing two chairs to him fora stage-coach, with a | Nancy, if I was starving.”’ 
_tooting of horns most wonderful. He was re- “No more could I,” and the corner of the 
| spectively a cow, ahorse, adromedary, and an | apron travelled to her eye. ‘I ain't no great 
elephant, all with appropriate noises; and still | hand for meat. 
| he stirred not. | Nebuchadnezzar, all my born days, if my folks 
Quirk, the tame chicken, had pecked about | weren’t so contrary. There’s Triphemy up- 
| and walked more than once into the kitchen, | stairs trying to starve herself. I shall just have 
to be shooed out by Mrs. Nancy in no gentle | to go and bring her down in my arms, like a 
tone. The doctor’s dame had slammed cellar | sick lamb, and pussey round. her to coax her 
door and the buttery dvor, she had rattled the | to eat amossle to keep the breath of life in her 
— of the pump, and put the pie-board and | body.” ° 
rolling-pin on the table with a bang: and at| Mrs. Silverman retreated up the chamber 
last, being quite unable to endure it any longer, | stairs; and the doctor, hastily rising, wrapped 
= penal planted herself squarely before | the chicken in a towel, deposited it in one 
er offending lord. | Side of his saddle-bags, and, mourfting Jack, 
“Eben Silverman,” she began in an explo- | who stood at the gate, rode away toward 


























I could live on grass, like | 





sive tone of voice, “you be the greatest man to ' Fields>urgh. 


| sit down and kinder keel up on Providence I Almost every genuine country neighborhood 


has one or more natives whom story-tellers 
point to as not having been ten miles away 
from the smoke of their own chimney for as 
many years. The Slocum girls furnished this 
particular kind of human curiosity for Fields- 


| burgh ; and on the morning in question the vil- 


lage experienced a first-class sensation as they 
drove through on their way to Burnt Hollow, 
which was then the terminus of the railroad. 
Their vehicle was an antiquated chaise. Pa- 
tience was almost buried in a black poke bon- 


| net, in which she seemed to rattle about; but 
| Charity had one a little more modern—a gyp- 


sy, of large English shape, with numerous 
bows of gauze ribbon perched upon it. She 
wore a string of gold beads, and long black 
silk mitts, and her dress was cut half low in 
the neck, after the fashion of her girlhood. 
There was a bait for the horse, which was to 
stand in the tavern yard at the “Holler,” un- 
der the seat of the chaise; and Patience carried 
a bite of something to eat in a brown bead bag 
on ber arm. 

Charity drove a good round trot, and reach- 
ed the “Holler” in time for the 9 A, M. ex- 
press. The travellers cityward by that early 
train were somewhat amused in studying the 
costumes and watching the motions of this 
singular pair of antique women, who looked 
as if they had been drawn from the dusty, 
cobwebbed corner of an old garret. 

There was a ferry to cross before they reach- 
ed the city. And Charity, after making a 
particular inquiry of the ticketman, went down 
the crowded street, pushing and pulling along 
her sister Patience, and even stopping uow 
and then to set the dilapidated old woman’s 
poke bonnet straight on her head; and thus 
they disappeared from view. 

It was always Charity’s amiable custom 
when she went from home, to be gone an 
hour even, to lock up Aunt Becky in her cham- 
ber on the pretense that the old woman was 
childish, and might get out and meddle with 
fire. On this particular morning, in the hurry 
of her departure, Charity failed to find the 
key to Aunt Becky’s room; so she gave Ange- 
line a strict charge to watch the old lady and 
prevent escapades. Aunt Becky was uncom- 
monly lively that morning. She had rum- 
maged in an old cupboard, and come across a 
bottle, about a quarter full of something which 
looked like medicine, and which she drank, 
saying to herself that it could not come amiss; 
for, if it didn*t go to one spot it would to an- 
other, and be sure to hit at least one of her 
numerous complaints. Nobody knows exact- 
ly the nature of this stuff; but it was supposed 
afterward to have been a strong liniment. 


It was still early when Doctor Eben stopped 
at the door, and delivered to Angeline the 
book he had promised, and a parcel done up 
in a clean brown towel for Aunt Becky: Oh! 
if you could have seen the old lady gloat over 
poor Dovey’s chicken, when it was unrolled to 
her view. If you could have seen the tooth- 
less old crone chuckle and laugh over the pros- 
pect of a full meal. She ate a great deal too 
much for her own good, and then she at- 
tached to her window a red streamer, which 
brought to the house an oakum headed lad, 
from one of Deacon Cole’s meadows, who 
sometimes secretly did her errands, and less 
than an hour after he was dispatched on a mys- 
terious errand. Squire Preston rode to the 
gate, hitched his horse, and went in; while 
Angeline mounted guard where she could look 
well down the road that led to Burnt Hollow, 
and discern anything that appeared like Brown 
Bess and the old chaise. 

_ The shadows of evening were gathering 
when a young man, with a small valise in his 
hand, entered the ferry-house frequented by 
Fieldsburgh passengers, and took a seat near 
the door. He had lost the afternoon express, 
and it annoyed him; for he was of rather an 
impatient temperament, as could be seen by 
his reddish beard and hair. But his eyes were 


‘a bright blue—large, quick, humorous, and full 


of expression. Shadows were beginning to fill 
the rather barn-like room, and the young 
man’s attention was arrested by a peculiar 
voice in his neighborhood, emanating from a 
singular, old-fashioned bonnet and poured into 
the black scoop of a withered old woman, as 
into the mouth of a tunnel. 


“Don’t be a fool, Patience. I know as well 
as you do the old lady ain’t any more out of 
her head than she ever was; but she might 
just as well be down here, living in that nice 
house we saw to day, where she’ll be took care 
of like a lady, as to be an expense and dragon 
us, She ain’t crazy; but she is childish, and 
there’s no knowing what notion she might 
take into her head. It’s better for all concern- 
ed.” 

“Better for all concerned,’’ echoed Patience. 
“The two men that’s coming down day after 
to-morrow to dothe job charged monstrous 
high, Charity ; but it’s only once in a way, and 
I guess it won’t ruin us. They’ve got the al- 
fred-davys all reg’ler, and there won't be no 
ketch about it.’’ 

The unusual excitement of the day had 
brightened up the conversational powers of 
old Patience. 

“Don’t speak so loud,” said Charity, in a 
shrill whisper. “Land sakes!” she added, 
turning to her next neighbor, a gray-haired, 
mottled-faced old man, “why don’t this boat 





start? We've been waiting here ’most an 
hour, aid I am afraid we shall lose the train.” 

“Good gracious! ma‘am,” snorted the aston- 
ished old gentleman, “you ain't aboard of no 
boat. You are in the ferry-house, and might 
have sot here till Gabriel blew his trump be- 
fore it would move. If it’s the Drayton Ex- 
press you allude to, why, that went hard on to 
an hour ago; and there won't be another 
train until the nine o'clock accommodation.” 

“Oh! massy sakes, we have been left!” 
cried Charity, and she clutched Patience by 
the arm and hurried out of the room. The 
young man with the valise went after them, 
and kept these ancient sisters in his eye until 
the nine o'clock train was ready to start—and, 
in fact, all the way to Burnt Hollow, for they 
were travelling the same way. 

It was nearly if not quite midnight when 
they reached the terminus of the branch 
road, A late moun had risen and was shining 
solemnly down on the pine woods and the 
lonesome track. The young man ordered a 
bed of the yawning landlord at the red tavern; 
and, just as he was turning in, he heard the 
grating of the chaise wheels which were to 
convey Charity and Patience back to Fields- 
burgh at that late hour, for nothing would in- 
duce them to pay a tavern bill. 

Our friend with the bright hair and bonny 
blue eyes overslept himself; and, when he 
came down in the morning, Boniface, a tall, 
slab-sided Yankee, with a quid of tobacco in 
his cheek, was talking to a chunky little fellow 
in a Scotch cap. 

“So the old lady has dropped away, at last. 
She warn’ta professor, was she? They do say 
she used to carry on like Sam Hide sometimes 
It’s bad business waiting for dead folks’ shoes; 
but the Slocum girls have been at it now for a 
good many years. They’ve gota plaguey sight 
more than they know what to do with now. 
They’re so tight they'd skin a flea any time for 
its hide and taller.” 


“What's the news?” inquired the guest, as 


he stepped to the bar to pay his bill. 

“Why, old Miss Larkins died last night up to 
the ‘Burgh. The Slocum girls, nieces of her’n, 
went down to the city yesterday, a thing that 
hain’t happened before in a dozen years; and 
when they got back the old lady was ’most 
gone. She ain't a big loss herself—I don’t 
know as there’s anybody 4n particular to 
mourn for her; but ske’s left the best piece of 
property in the township. Our new railroad 
is going right slap through it; and the compa- 
ny is ready to pay ten thousand dollars down 
for land to build a depot and machine shops. 
Be you acquainted in these parts ?”’ 

“Some.”’ 

“Wait for breakfast, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I'll be pushingon.” And 
the young man paid. his bill, and sallied forth 
down the road through the piny woods that 
led to Fieldsburgh. 

“Pays one well, don’t he?” said the young 
fellow in the Scotch cap, looking after him. 

“Blasted if I don’t believe. that’s Dr. Eben 
Silverman’s boy, Oscar,” returned the landlord. 
“It’s bothered me ever since he dropped in 
here last night to know where I'd seen him 
before. He’s raised some brush on his upper 
lip since he went away, and it’s changed him 
pretty considerably.” 

That same afternoon, so golden and cali it 
seemed as though Nature had it in her power 
to coin only one of the kind, Oscar Silverman 
was sitting on a mossy log beneath a clump of 
elms and maples, with running vines curling 
around his feet and plumy ferns nodding in 
clusters. The young man was well calculated 
to enjoy its beauty ; but he whistled and tapped 
his boot with a switch, and looked through 
the green arch of the tree boughs, as if wait- 
ing for somebody to come. Presently some- 
body came in the form of Angeline, with her 
dark calico dress fluttering around the fine 
curves of her form and her eyes aglow. 

Oscar sprang forward as if he would take 
her in his arms; and finally he did and pressed 
a kiss on her rosy lips. 

“QO, Oscar, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

“So I am,” said he, trying to look penitent. 
“You got the little note I scribbled ?”’ 

“Yes,and I was so glad torun out of the 
house. You have heard about poor Aunt 
Becky? Folks are saying now that she killed 
herself with a dose of stuff she took yesterday 
morning. And what do you think, Oscar? 
Aunt Charity and Aunt Patience went to the 
city yesterday a-purpose to get papers made 
out, so that they could put ber in an insane 
asylum. The neighbors’ women—Deacon 
Cole’s wife and Miss Hosford—are there mak- 
ing the shroud, and whispering about how 
mean Aunt Charity is; and Aunt Charity has 
had a time with Squire Preston, and has locked 
herself up chamber with the borrowed cam- 
phor, and Aunt Patience seems to have been 
struck blind and deaf. I can’t breathe in that 
house, it oppresses me so.” 

“You would like to get away from it, 
wouldn't you, Angeline?” 

“Oh! if Icould,” returned Angeline, eagerly , 

“Well, little girl, you have had a hard row. 
So have I. But now suppose a poor devil of 
an artist should ask you to marry him, and ¢ 
and live up under the roof with the sparrows, 
where he is busy all day moulding clay. And 
suppose he had just sold a piece of work and 
had good prospects ahead of him, provided Le 
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can wrestle with poverty a few years, what | 
would you say to the rascal ?” ° 

Angeline drew away from his arm, and gave | 
him an indescribable look. “Suppose,” an- | 
swered she, “there was half of a fortune left to | 
your father, because he was the best man that 
ever lived, and had doctored folks years and | 
years without a cent of pay; and the other | 
half was left to you—well, on condition that 
you marry an ignorant, raw country girl, that’s 
never had any bringing up’’—and then, witha 
little burst: “Oscar, every word of it is true, 
Aunt Becky Larkins willed away every cent 
of her property to your father and you—on 
condition.” 

Oscar was overwhelmed; he staggered back 
against a tree, but he quickly recovered him- 
self, and clasped Angeline to his breast. . 


“IT embrace the condition, my darling; for |- 


love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

It would require another story to tell how 
near Charity Slocum came to breaking Aunt 
Becky’s will on the ground of insanity, which 
numbers of people who had witnessed the old 
woman’s extraordinary behavior were ready 
to swear to; and I believe the only thing 
that prevented it, in the end, was Oscar Sil- 
verman’s testimony relative to a certain con- 
versation he had overheard that day the two 
maiden sisters visited the city. Angeline 
Brewster’s claim on the old farm made mat- 
ters easier to settle, perhaps, and in the end 
Charity got only a little more than was law- 
fully her due. 

Now I have a glimpse of Dr. Eben, that 
steadfast man, unmoved by such accidents as 
poverty or riches, centered in the unchangeable 
realities of faith and thought, and grown a 
little sleeker outwardly, as he rides Jack, who 
feels his oats now, about on those missions of 
kindness, that only the recording angel has 
chronicled. He revels in old black-letter tomes, 
where he used to nibble painfully at their 
edges; and there is the child Dovey, with a 
healthy color coming into her little pallid face, 
and a host of four-footed and feathered pets, 
and the great love growing that knits her 
heartstrings to the heartstrings of Dr. Eben. 
And there is Mrs. Nancy, a happy woman; 
for prosperity has turned back the milk of hu- 
man kindness that had soured on her, and she 
watches the languid little widow “curl her 
hair and stick a posy in it” with a smile 
deepening in her eyes. And there, too, is the 
young artist, with a genius too robust to be 
killed by pampering, doing honest work that 
brings him a name, while a flock of little ruddy 
and brown-haired children gather about the 
knees of his proud wife. 

But all these are forms of the past and have 
vanished into thin air. There is still a tradi- 
tion in Fieldsburgh, which has become a 
thriving town, that Charity Slocum was soft- 
ened some by the great disappointment of her 
life. She sent the half of a “white-oak” cheese 
to the minister's donation party the year before 
she died; but it is my opinion it will take her 
at least five hundred years in the next life to 
reach the place she ought to have attained to 
before she left this. 


SOCIAL TAXATION. 
BY MARY B. WILLARD. 


[From the Christian Union.) 

Hostility to excessive taxation seems to be 
the main plank in the present political plat- 
form. Mass meetings to protest against the 
income tax, editorials on “Taxation for Reve- 
nue versus Protection to Manufactures”; pro- 
cessions of English working-men, determined 
to “know the reason why’’ a match-tax should 
be imposed on England’s bone and sinew—all 
these are the very substantial straws which 
show the way the wind is blowing. 

And yet, with all this agitation, which we 
know grows by that upon which it feeds, and 
is dangerously infectious, not one ripple of 
protest has reached the shore on which I sit, 
against the system of social taxation under 
which all the women I know are at this 
moment groaning. And it is not that the 
groanings cannot be uttered either. On evy- 
ery street corner, wherever two or three are 
gathered together, I see ashrugging and twist- 
ing of shoulders that is expressive of burdens 
imposed, and a fierce internal rebellion thereat. 

If a few callers congregate in my parlor, the 
conversation on this very point reminds one, 
for ejaculations and exclamations, of Wilke- 
son’s From Lake Superior to Puget Sound. 
The “help” question languishes, and lays 
down its problems unsolved, in the presence 
of a ranking grievance; aud yet no public dem- 
onstration is made, no mass meetings are 
called. What is it, do you ask, this grievous 
tyranny and oppression ? 

It is not the tyranny of fashion, it is not the 
political “subjection of women,” it is not the 
subjection of women only; it is the unrea- 
sonable assessment of both religious and secu- 
lar society, the indiscriminate ex€ctions of its 
benevolence and its hospitality. To illustrate, 
let me give you the experience of one week in 
the otherwise delightful little town in which 
I live. 

Monday morning — emphatically Monday 
morning. No codperative laundry, no wash- | 
ing machine, no cold- water soap, to delude one 
With the idea that it is Wednesday, or Thurs- 








ioned way, a Hibernian presiding, and no nurse- | 
girl. Into the confusion walks Miss B——, | day, but my common sense says, considering | 


unusually beaming and affable. 


“What brings you out so early?” I make | his wife. 


bold to inquire. 


“Why, I must tell you. You know the Gen- | John is exhausted with last night's revel, and 
| doesn’t go down to the city. We anticipate a 


eral Executive Committee of the Foreign and 
Christian Anti-Cannibal Society is holding its 
annual session in the city, and several of the 


delegates are anxious to come out to Bellevue | 


for a day or so. ‘So we've thought it would be 


lation, and invite in some of the townspeople, 
the faculty, &c. And you're invited, and I’ve 
come to tell you; and we thought, if you'd as 
lief do that as anything, you can give the 
strawberries. 

“I got a dollar out of Prof. W—,as I 
came along. I hated awfully to ask him, but 
Mrs. Gray said we must get the ice-cream out 
of those gentlemen whose wives were away, 
as, of course, they couldn’t do any cooking,’ 
and shrugging her plump shoulders in apology 
for the mistress whose errands she bore, she 
retreated, 

The day does not “glide sweetly o’er my 
head,” from that on. I must brew and bake 
for the morrow’s picnic, where all the Sunday- 
school children are to go by rail, and eat bas- 
ket-dinners. 

Tuesday morning. No nurse-girl, as usual. 
Two children to dress for the picnic, and one 
to provide with the means of staying at home, 
being an infant in arms; a basket to pack, 
two pies to bake, in order to have them fresh, 
and not to feel behind the rest, when two or 
three families of us unpack our baskets and 
sit around a common table-cloth. Myself to 
prepare to accompany the children and see 
that they are not run over, or lost. Thena 
long walk to the depot, a hot ride away from 
the cool groves, right at our doors, to one not 
half so good, for any other reason than that 
it is twenty-five miles away from our owp. 

A mussy dinner, a great waste of good pro- 
visions, a general plunge and dive for what 
there is, and the soiled and broken remnants 
are thrown over the bank, the cloth folded 
into the basket, beside which I walk, with two 
cross children, wearily home. The net result 
of the day in cash is about $100 for a church, 
twenty of whose members are worth $100,000, 
another twenty $50,000; and yet a church 
building costing $60,000 has to be built by such 
picayune institutions as picnics, ice-cream fes- 
tivals and clam bakes, and at an outlay of 
about $100,000 for $60,000. 

Wednesday morning. I expect about thirty 
of the sewing-circlers and the pastor. I shall 

make about one hundred and twenty-five bis- 
cuits, and four loaves of cake. I have a quar- 
ter dozen nice tongues that were boiled yes- 
terday, and cost me $1.80. Then there are 
pickles, of course, and cheese, and tea and 
coffee, and for the whole, which is a plain tea 
you see, I shall count myself “out” $5.00, 
which I cheerfully give to the church. 

In the afternoon, thirty ladies arrive, also the 
pastor. They sew and are paid, or rather the 
church is paid, at the rate of ten cents a lady, 
making a total of $3.00 for the afternoon's 
work of thirty persons. They march out to 
supper at precisely six o’clock, and deliberate- 
ly eat up my five dollars, which I supposed, by 
some alchemy, had been transformed into cut- 
stone, mortar, and stained glass. Truly the 
“lean kine” have eaten up the fatones. Now, 
have you the face to tell me it does not take 
$100,000 to make $60,000? And oh, it is so 
discouraging! I could go out sewing by the 
day and earn that five dollars, and put it direct- 
ly into the church with so much better heart, 

Please to imagine it is Thursday morning 
now. Lhave survived the collation, the picnic, 
and the sewing-circle. Bridget has growled 
her usual growl over “so much company,” and 
I have survived that, and am outward bound 
on a wifely little walk with John to the depot. 
Half way down, a carriage draws up, out 
springs a lithe little lady, and confronts us with, 
“We've just found out that it is General Biggs’ 
birthday.’’ 

“How horrid!” thinks John, who keeps his 
birthdays as slyly as Bridget does her “cray- 
thur.”’ 

“Now, we think,” the little lady goes on, 
“that considering all he’s done for the town, 
and all we hope he will do, it would be nice to 
get up some sort, of a present, and make him 
a little surprise to-night—just some little token 
of respect, you know; an ice-set or a hand- 
some bronze.”’ 

“Well, how much do you want of me?” 
gasps John, drawing out his little roll of green- 
backs. The matter is soon adjusted, and we 
goon. Jvhn says never a word, and never a 
word say I. 

Friday passes clear; not even a store -bill to 
mar its beautiful serenity. 

I am enchanted, and meet John, on his re- 
turn home, with great balminess. 

“Hurry supper,’ he says,in return to my 
greeting. “I’ve got to dress, and go back on 
the nexttrain. Big blow-out at the office to- 
night; supper and gold cane to the retiring 


| superintendent.” 


“How much was it, John, this time?” 
“Oh, only the little matter of twenty-five 
dollars. Let a fellow off pretty easy, consider- 





day, or Friday. Just washing the old-fash- 


ing.” 


| 


nice to invite them to hold one of their ses- | 
sions in our lecture-room, and serve up a col- | 
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Considering what, he hasn’t told me to this | 


| he has no moral courage, not a bit more than 


| Together, we weather the gale on Saturday. 


quiet day, and do not feel at all apprehensive, 
when one of our family clique appears on the | 
scene, with her usual fresh breeziness and en- 
thusiasm. | 

“I’ve come to talk over a little matter with 
you,” are the first words she utters. I begin 
to be a little nervous, but why should I? 
Everything has happened that ean. 

“Now, I think it’s ashame,” she goes on, “to 
let Governor S—— go away without a testi- | 
monial. Think how long he has lived here, 
how much good he and his family have accom- 
plished in the town, and now to let him move 
away with no expression of public feeling 
seeins disgraceful.” 

“Now,’’ said she, “I don’t want to move in 
this matter unless I am satisfied it can be a 
success; so I want to talk it up this morning.” 

So we proceed to talk and relieve our minds, 
for, Leonora being a relative, of course we 
dida’t mind a little “tiff” with her, and our 
moral courage waxed great. 

As usual, I rushed in with my say first. “I 
believe in women’s declaring their independ- 
ence,”’ said I. . 

“What are you talking about women for?” 
followed John; “it’s the men that have to suf- 
fer. If youdo brew and bake, don’t all the 
materials come out of us?” 

“Yes; sugar and spice and all that’s nice,” 
retorts Leonora. 

“Well,” said John, “the average men of this 
town are about ‘played out’ on this very thin 
giving here and there, cooking materials and 
money, and no benevolence in it either. Here 
you, Leonora, because you happen to like 
Governor Such-a-one, or General That-one, or 
they happen to have done you some favors, 
you go about instigating testimonials and to- 
kens of respect, ice-sets and bronzes, and walk 
about town getting subscriptions, with no au- 
thority back of you, people handing over their 
fives and tens, all the while loathing the thing, 
but doing it because they haven’t the pluck to 
say ‘No’ to your flimsy little subscription pa- 
per; and you, who claim to be a philanthropist 
and a reformer, take advantage of this weak- 
ness of human nature to perpetuate an utter 
perversion of social life. I tell you the social 
system needs reforming more than the politi- 
cal,” 

“I know it,” admits Leonora, pacifically, 





of girlhood, delicious French grays and pear- | 
ly shades of every degree for the bride of ue 
ture years, or the young bride’s mother, and 

a sliding scale of the rubies, amethysts and | 
maroons which are just now so fashionable: 

while for those who desire to exhibit their loy- | 
alty or nationality, there are tartans of every 
clan. Of the economy of the fabric it is al- | 
most needless to speak. It is alike on both | 
sides, has none of that “up and down’’ about | 
which dressmakers complain when making up | 
figured silks, and will look bright to the last | 
hour of its wear. For the interests of the 

matiufacturer, Irish poplins wear too well; | 
they outlast.every other material used for la | 
dies’ dresses, and are a real boon to the eco- 


nomic.—Belgravia. 
HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 

Cream Pie.—Line a buttered pie-plate with 
common pie-crust made in the proportion of a 
half pound of butter or lard to a pound of 
flour, and rolled out thin. Bake in a moder- | 
ately quick oven. Stir into half a pint of boil- 
ing milk one well-beaten egg mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of fine flour, a pinch of salt, anda 
teaspoonful of sugar. Simmer the mixture, 
stirring it ali the time, till it is perfectly smooth ; 
flavor with any essence you prefer. When the 
pie is baked fill it with the mock cream, sift 


sugar over it, and set it in the oven a few mo- 
ments to brown. Serve it cold. 


Another Way.—Make the paste and cream 
as above, but roll the paste out in a square 
Ee. quarter of an inch thick, and lay it on a | 

uttered baking shell or in a shallow pan; 
spread the cream (after it has cooled a little) 
over it, leaving an inch round the edge; roll 
another piece of paste the same size, wet the 
edge slightly with cold water, lay it on the pie, 
—— the edges tightly and notching them 
with a knife. Mark the top in bias lines each 
way, about two inches apart, and bake in a 
hot oven. When nearly cold cut it in pieces 
where it is marked, and sift powdered sugar 
over it. Jelly or marmalade pie can be made 
tn the same manner. 


Puff Omelet.—Take the yolks of six eggs and 
the whites of three; beat very light. Take a 
teacup of cream (milk will answer) and mix 
with it very smoothly one tablespoonful of 
flour; salt and pepper to suit your taste; pour 
this into the beaten eggs. Melt a great spoon- 
ful of butter in a pan, and when hot pour 
in the mixture and set the pan in a hot oven. 
When it thickens up, pour over it the other 
three whites that were saved out,which you 
must have all ready, beaten very light. Return 
to the oven just long enough tor a delicate 
brown, then slip out on a dish so that the top 
part shall remain uppermost. 

Sponge Cake Pudding.—Make a batter as 
for good sponge cake. Bake on a flat, square 
pan, so as to be an inch thick, when done, 
When cold, cut it into pieces about three 
inches square—slice and butter them—and lay 
each slice together as it was before you split it. 
Make custard with four eggs and a quart of 
new milk, flavor and sweeten as you like it. 
Almond in the cake, and lemon or vanilla in 
the custard, is very good. Put the buttered 








“but what are we to do? We've done this 
way for everybody else, and now it’s going to 
seem invidious and spiteful to leave the Goy- 
ernor out.” . 

There it is; there she has us, and down we 
must goon her paper fora V. Husband and 
wife, man and woman, it’sallthe same. Mor- 


don’t prate to me of the degenerate courage of 

“the sex.’’ Weare all gone astray together. 
But this is true, my sisters; astray as we all 

are, we began the straying, and we must begin 





the right-about-face movement. 


THE ‘GRECIAN BEND.” 


That freak of fashion absurdly called the 
“Grecian bend” is said to have been suggested 
by the attitude of the Venus of Milo, the choic- 
est art-treasure of the Louvre, one of the few 
specimens rémaining of the best period of 
Greek sculpture, a statue, notwithstanding its 
mutilated condition, of incomparable grace 
and beauty, and the despair of modern artists. 
It seems impossible that a deformi.y so gro- 
tesque as the fashion referred to could have 
had such an origin; but so itis said. Itisa 
fact that the statue represented the goddess as 
inclining slightly forward, and this trifling in- 
clination, which was thought to be an essential 
element of the grace of the figure and attitude, 
was made the excuse for the hideous travesty 
with which the subservient votaries of fashion 
have made us familiar. It has just been dis- 
covered that the “Grecian bend” of fashion 
has not even the merit of a caricature of the 
classic model; that it is a misnomer and a 
slander upon the famous statue, which in its 
original form gave no pretext fur such a dis- 
tortion. During the siege of Paris, the Venus 
was hidden in a vault to preserve it from the 
easualties of war. It liad a narrow escape trom 
the flames, but the dampness of its situation 
saved it from that peril. When the danger 
was over it was found to have suffered no 
damage, except that the cement, which joined 
the body where it had once been broken, had 
been softened and allowed it to fall apart, show- 
ing that the separated surfaces had not been 
accurately fitted together, but the upper part 
had been tilted forward by inserting wedges, 
which were concealed by the cement. ‘The 
famous bend was not given by the original ar- 
tist, whose ideal of divine beauty embodied in 
this statue has been the admiration of the 





: doubtless.never contemplated. 


| 





| 
| 


world for ages, but was the work of a compar- 
atively modern and unknown restorer, whose 
sacrilegious act ‘has had consequences that he 


al courage is below par on both sides. So | 


slices of gake in a baking dish, so that when 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE) DOUBTED. 


4 


MARE. 


5 
- 
Ic) 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 
9 Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 





— gIvISEES covnen 
LECTURES, 
CONCERTS AND READINGS 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Look at the Array of Talent. 
NOTE THE PRICE. 


Oct. 6-HON. JAMES M. ASHLEY, of Im- 
peachment notoriety. Subject: “An Inside 


View of the Impeachment gle.”’ 

Oct. 13—ELIZABETH CADY STANTON— 
“The Coming Girl.” 

Oct. 27-THEODORE TILTON—“Home, sweet 
Home.” 


Nov. 83—GRAND CONCERT—Madame Anna 
Bishop, Gilmore’s Band and Orchestra, and a 
host of resident talent, 

Nov. 10—OLIVE LOGAN—"Nice Young Men.” 

Nov. 17—Prof. C. H. HITCHCOCK—Mt. Wash. 
ington Expedition, with elegant stereostopic 
views of frost work, exhibited with calcium 
light. 

Nov. 24—Mrs, SCOTT-SIDDONS—An Evening 
with the Poets, 

Dec. 1—-JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Dec.8-B. P. SHILLABER— Mrs. Partington.) 
Lecture without a subject. , 

Dec. 5—Reve WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
of the Independent. Subject: “Help Your- 
selves.”’ 





the custard is poured over them, the dish will 
be full. Bake balfan hour; eat with or with- 
out sauce, as you prefer. 


| 
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HUMOROUS, 


The Pittsburg Gazette claims that that city 
is the healthiest in the world—visitors there 


are always well scoted. 


Encke’s comet will be visible this fall, 
if the prediction doesn’t fail. This comet has 
been coming for several years, but somehow it 
couldn't comet. ‘ 


visit to the city with his sweetheart, seeing 


claimed, “I'll be mowed, Saphrony, if them 
ain’t the biggest beans I ever seed!” 

Greeley’s receipt for preserving peaches— 
Cut in strips not less than fifteen inches 
long; spread them out on the grass to bleach 
for three days, and finally sprinkle with cinna- 
mon, and pack in air-tight jars filled with saw- 
dust.—N. Y. Commercial. 

A Western coroner's jury returned a verdict 
that the deceased came to his death from ex 
posure. “What do you mean by that?” asked 
arelative of the dead man;“there are two 
bullet holes in his skull!’ The coroner re- 
plied, “Just so: he died from expusure to 
bullets.” 

A Western paper warns teetotalers by 
printing an item about a man who has a sand- 
bar in his stoynach, caused by drinking river 
water. A temperance man of our acquain- 
tance, however, doesn’t scare worth a cent. 
He says he would rather have a sand-bar in 
his stomach than a whiskey “bar.” 

The Hartford Times tells of a gentleman in 
that city, who, on getting a glass of soda, was 
retiring from the store without the usual lit- 
tle ceremony which fullows that operation. 
“Recollect, sir,” said the polite proprietor, “if 
you lose your pocket-book, you didn’t. pull it 
out here.”’ 

Why should Eve have considered Adam a 
very good husband? Because he never spoil- 
ed her curtains and carpets by smoking in the 
drawing-room, never flirted with other wo- 
men, never asked for a iatch-key, and never 
returned home at 1 A. M., intoxicated by 
over-indulgence in pickled salmon, 

As a Yale Professor was passing out of his 
recitation room, the other day, a freshman 
dropped slyly into his hat a piece ‘of papers on 
which was written “monkey.” Tickled with 
his joke, he told it to all his student friends. 
But at his next recitation the Professor ad- 





IRISH POPLIN. 


Beyond doubt there are few materials so | 
thoroughly becoming to a woman as Irish pop- | 
lin. It falls in soft massive folds, and has no | 
disagreeable rustle; but rather that soft frou- | 
frou about which the French novelist goes 
‘into raptures when he describes the gracious 
movements of his heroine. The brilliant col- 
ors are varied and numerous as the tints ona 
painter's palette, and affurd a choice of hues 
so extended that every complexion may find 
it most becoming color. There are tender, | 
spring-like greens for the too florid cheek of | 
the matron, turquoise blue for the rose-bloom 


| high honor of leaving with me his card.” 


dressed his division in his sweetest tones: 
“Gentlemen, as I was passing out of the room 
yesterday, one of your number did me the very 


Mrs. Le B. FOSS, the eloquent elocutionist. 
| Organ Concert each evening at 7 o'clock, 


SEASON TICKETS...............c0005 $1.00. 
For Sale at the office of Tremont Temple, from 9 A. 
M. until 9 P. M. daily. Bt Sept. 23. 


Miss Emily. Stapfer, 

No. 1 Linwood Place, Boston, 
Off South Street, next the Bowditch School House, 
Is prepared to wait oes Ladies at their Homes, to 
Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 
dren, and to Renew and Remodel Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &e. : Bt Sept. 2. 





A south-shore Long Islander, on his first | 


the bunches of bananas in Fulton market, ex- | 





DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC,1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved. rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c ish or $1.25 
Fd ~~ for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, nea’ 
ness and quality of tone surpasses any o in the 
market, 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and ns, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instrurgents elsewhere, ° 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Ce. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 


~ A.M.McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| oa Oe Wa OR 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 





‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue [lospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 





New Orleans is reconstructed. Here is what | 
they sing at public school examinations in that | 
city to the tune of Yankee Doodle; visitors | 
and all joining in the chorus :— | 

If anything on earth can make 
A great and glorious nation, 
It is to give the little ones - 

A thorough education. 
Chorus—Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 

Five times seven are thirty-five, 
And five times eight are forty. 


| years’ lease. 


retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 


Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 
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A LEAF FOR LITTLE LADIES. 





For little ladies, because two little ladies fur- 
nished the material for the leat. If al! the say- 
ings and doings of our young folks were writ- 
ten, the world could not contain the volumes. 
I am sure Miss Alcott must have been greatly 
troubled to find a good place to stop when she 
was writing “Little Men,” and as for “Little 
Women,” if she had not “married them off her 
hands” the loquacious, active creatures would 
have been talking and performing to this day. 
So you see marriage has its uses as well as 
abuses, for it gives the story-writer a way to 
dispose of her characters. 


the weekly holiday, and making the house and 
yard gay and noisy with fun and frolic. Ap~ 
ples took the place of balls, and through the 
* air and along the grass they whizzed and rolled, 
till poor Carlo left his parade ground, and be- 
took himself to his kennel, not daring to leave 
even his nose exposed, lest a pippin should take 


tHE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: BOSTON, 








shall both have which one will be richest and 
have the Handsomest carriage and if we shant 
sometime go to Rome and see a pope. You 
ask 2 dollars for telling, but you hadent 
ought to ask little girls so much for no little 
girls but queens children have so much money. 
I and Stella have got 5 shillings and if you 
will tell our Fortunes for those and they suit us 
, We will make all of the 70 girls in our 
room have theirs told to, which will make a 
lot of money for you. I was born under the 


Planet mars for I have had my Fortune told by | - 
I | any more of such physical phenomena. 


ecards though mamma did not know it for 
payed her in plums I picked off the ground 
for they want good for nothing all worms and 
I have a mole on my right cheek and one on 
my left hand and fine lines in my hands too and 


mice running across my path and it is a sign I 
shall berich. I never sawa ghost but Bridget 


| yesterday I heard a bell toll in my right ear 
| which is a sign I shall hear good news—I am 

always geting on my Clothes wrong side out 
| which is a sign I shall have good luck and I 
| most always see the new moon over my right 
| shoulder. They ain’t much to tell about 
; Stella though old misses Rafferty told her for- 
| tune by tea Leaves but I’ve looked her over 


it in its headlong career; and Tabby scud as if | and there ain’t no mole on her she’s dreadful 


possessed of an evil spirit, nor did she feel safe 
until she had gained the topmost limb of a lo- 
cust tree, where she folded under her tail and 
paws, and in furry and leafy security, watched 
the madcaps below. 


Children have a habit of dropping one set of | 


playthings, and, without evident forethought 
or hint as to what may be expected next, of 
finding new amusement and mischief ready for 
them, where older eyes had failed to see such 
resources. I pity the mother of mischievous 
children, for her eyes and ears, her hands and 


feet, are their slaves, and she must be “instant | 
in season and out of season,” repairing present | 


damages and providing against future ones, 
rescuing them from one danger only to see 
them rush into.another, which maternal in- 
stinet did not foresee. I firmly believe there 
is no straight and narrow way leading to peace 
and rest for children to tread. From that point 
on the floor whence their precious cushiony 
feet take the first step, not less than one hun- 
dred roads diverge, and every one is broad and 
well filled with juveniles of all ages and condi- 
tions, and the end of every road is death, ex- 
cept the mother stands ready to snatch the lit- 
tle heedless traveller from sucha fate. “There 
is no calculatin’ what them urchins will do 
next,” said a gaunt, nervous woman. “They’ve 
done everything to-day, but fall into the well, 
and nothin’ has kept them out of it but the 
grace of God, and I’m awful afeard that'll give 
out bimeby, and then in they’ll.go!” 

‘The two little girls of whom I write, having 
exhausted out-door sports, gathered up their 
hats and sacks, and with cheeks rosier than the 
apples they had been tossing, bounded into my 
room, and with many puffs, and “Oh dears,’ 
and “‘Oh mys,” commenced a vigorous on- 
slaught among my newspapers. The rightone 
was found, when with three or four leaps they 
ascended the stairs to Maud’s room, flung them- 
selves down and began chattering like mag- 
pies. Another. commotion, another leap down 
the stairs, and the breathless Stella demanded 
Webster’s Unabridged. 

“What can they want ofthe Tribune and 
the Dictionary ?” the head of the family and I 
asked ofeach other. “You do not suppose they 
intend answering any of those marriage adver- 
tisements, do you?” anxiously inquired the 
father, who, like most men, thinks a girl’s mind 
musi of necessity run on marriage. (I do not 
wonder, for marriage has been the only race- 
course for the feminine mind.) “ 

“Oh, no!” I answered, though I was not 
sure—“there was no calculatin’,’” and Maud’s 
curious brain, though only twelve years old, 
was far more proue to be answering advertise- 
ments than learning the fate of the British a 
century ago. She was found one night, at an 
hour when young eyes should have been 
closed, learning by heart all the signs in a 
“Dream Bovk” Bridget had lent her, and at 
another" later hour, trying to practice some 
tricks a conjurer had left on record.. So you 
see we had good reason for being curious about 
the mysterious affair going on over our heads; 
and though we believe that children huve some 
rights which parents are bound to respect, 
we were not sure the right being exercised 
then in that chamber belonged in that catego- 
ry. How to find out, or, as reporters say, “how 
to interview” them, without offending their 

dignity, troubled me not a little. At last, dis 


missing the various plans suggested, I went to | 


the room, and my knock was answered by such 
a jargon that I thought for a moment I had 
touched a ‘foreign port. ‘Won't you tell’’? 
“Won’t you laugh ?”’ and “You won’t put it in 
the newspapers if we show it to you, will you 2” 
were a few of the questions put with great 
volubility and earnestness. I promised not to 
laugh, but I did not promise to keep it from 
the newspapers. Stella buried her face in the 
pillow, but the braver Maud hung out of the 
window, and hummed that odious “Shoo, fly!” 
&c., while I read a letter purporting to be the 
joint production of the girls, but I knew Maud 
thought and wrote every syllable. I copied 
the precious document, and here it is entire. 
H—, July 29, 1871. 

Madame Sobiexkoff, Magician Extraordi- 
naire to the Czar of Russia :—Stella and I have 
read your wonderful advertisement in the tri- 
bune how you van look at stars and see what is 


going to hapen to everybody, so Stella and 1 
want to’ know what we are going to do who 


| fatand white and i am afraid she will be poor 
| but she says she don’t care for she would 
| rather have a Handsome husband than a rich 
| one but I would notI would like a King and 
' have diamonds and a great many servants. She 
| told Stella she would have great honors and 
make a book sometime, but I don’t believe it 
nor don’t Stella for she can’t write a Composi- 
tion I do it for her. No more at present. 

P.S. We want you to look as quick as you 
can if it is not cloudy and send us a letter right 
back and then we wiil send the money as true 
as I live and breathe. I -_4 you are well and 
so does Stella. Respectively and admiringly, 
your little friends, 

Mavup CAMPBELL and STELLA FIELD, 

Both of H—. 


MrriAM M. CoLe. 





| WRS. BOWLES IN SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE. 


SHEFFIELD, MAss., Monday, Sept. 25th. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Agreeable to an arrange- 
ment previously made, to carry the gospel of 
woman’s enfranchisement to “them that sit 
in darkness” in this section of the Common- 
wealth, I left the “Hub” just a week ago by 
way of the spoke known as the “Boston and 
Albany Railroad,” and arrived at Hinsdale six 
hours later. That day will be set down in 
my mental calendar as the cold Monday. For, 
owing to the absence of stoves in the cars and 
at the stations, the journey was one prolonged 
shiver. Oninquiring at Hinsdale for the stage 
that was to land me at my place of appoint- 
ment, East Cummington, I was comfortingly 
told that it did not connect with that train, 
and therefore had left some time before its ar- 
rival. : 

There was no other conveyance of a public 
character, and of course a private one must be 
had. Sol hunted up the keeper of a stable, 
who told me he would find-some one to drive 
me, but after several unsuccessful expeditions 
he returned, and, I think, was about to offer 
himself as my escort. But his flushed face, 
and a strong odor to his breath not generally 
agreeable to temperance women, decided me 
to “take the reins into my own hands.” SolI 
whisked into the dilapidated buggy with an 
“Twill” air, determined not to be depressed 
by the information that the distance was six- 
teen miles, the road lying over the great hill, 
narrow, crooked, rough, and altogether unlove- 
ly. I knew Ishould get the value of the four 
doliars I was to pay for the conveyance, 
without such a driver thrown in, and drove 
off. Had I known one simple thing concern- 
ing the road, which I learned afterward, I 
need not have cared about the missing guide- 
boards, or startled innocent farmers’ wives 
with the fear of uninvited company, by dash- 
es at their front doors to inquire the way. The 
road is one “grand right and left” for the 
whole sixteen miles, and if you can find one 
that is rougher, rockier, muddier, narrower, 
steeper, and more crooked, among these Berk- 
shire hills, I’m prepared to drive you over it, 
even though you have a horse “lean and ten- 
der-footed.”’ 

Of good natural abilities, the beast I drove 
would, I think, under the fostering care of the 
M.S. F. P. C. A., (do provide a shorter title, 
Mr. Fay!) have been a pride and an honor to 
hisrace. Of his pedigree I know nothing, but 
of his peculiarities much. I was not disturbed 
by any of them, however, till getting over the 
great East Windsor hill, upon a level stretch 
of road, when, wishing to make the most of it, 
I gently urged him to try six miles an hour, 
when suddenly, without expectation on my 
part, or apparent cause on his, he flung out 
one of his hind legs at right angles with his 
body and essayed to travel upon the remain- 
ing three, which, to say the least, was very un- 
gracefulin him, and. trying to the joints of the 
buggy. Fearing a repetition of this phenome- 
| non, which, though it did not last long, was 
| alarmingly suggestive of a general dismember- 
| ment, “all at once and nothing first,” like that 
historic “shay,’’ I made no further attempt at 
speed. 

East Windsor was passed, that is, the village, 
in about two minutes, slow travel. Then 
came West Cummington, a trifle larger, and 
here, without any provocation of mine, but in 
remembrance of former oats at the wayside 
inn, my steed made a gallant dash for the sta- 
ble, resulting in the outstretched leg as before 
described. Fortunately, wise above all wo- 
men in such matters, a man was near by, and 
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! we are going to marry how many Children we | to him I appealed to know why so good a | lacking sympathy with the subject, allowed | mu 


ddy roads, being the only stage passenger, 


beast on the whole should have such a de- | the bills already sent, little chance to be seen. | and receiving in my person the racking which 


praved limb. 


In the evening we found the hall packed, | 


half a dozen should have shared. There's 


“Why, he interferes, ye see, hurts his leg and | about fifty persons having to stand, but all | enough of me left, however, to “rejoice in hope” 


| so sticks it out; he won't do it if he don’t go | showing undiminished interest to the end of | for Berkshire. 
the two hours, many coming forward to express | 

| Py s ° e | 

I thanked him and went my way, deter- | sympathy and gain more information at the | 


| 
mined that if that horse, influenced by oats | close. 


| 


fast.” 


ahead, or any other cause, again attempted 
| fast travel, I'd “interfere’’ in a way to prevent 
How- 


The next morning, Mr. Jordan, having -bus- | 
iness in Pittsfield, drove me to the depot, | 


| 
where I took the cars for Housatonic. The | 


ApA C. BowLes. 
A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

When the summer of youth is slowly wast- 
ing away on the nightfall of age, and the shad- 
ow of the past becomes deeper and deeper, and 
life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
through the vista of time upon the sorrows 


| ever pleasing they might be to a student of , Station agent at this place, seeing me some- | and felicities of our earlier years. If we have 


traveller. . 

Six miles further on, the little village of 
East Cummington appeared, and I was soon 
at the hospitable fireside of Hon. Richmond 
| Kingman, an ex-Representative to the State 
| Legislature, who with “his intelligent wife are 
| old advocates of the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

Being about to remove to Michigan, they are 
| less interested in the work in the State at 
| present than they might otherwise be. Ow- 
ing to this cause, and the absence of Mr. King- 
man from home until the day before the lec- 
| ture, it had been but imperfectly advertised. 
| Many in the immediate vicinity of the hall 

knew nothing of it until the next day, when 
| I called to ask for their subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and informed them of it. However, 
the six subscribers obtained will do much to 
circulate information and awaken interest. 
There were present at the lecture a fair audi- 
ence of about seventy-five persons, who pro- 
fessed a desire to aid in any way within their 
power. The youngson of Mr. Kingman drove 
| me to West Cummington on the afternoon of 

Tuesday, my team being returned to Hinsdale 
by the stage after due criticism. “The horse 
was well enough, with the exception of hav- 
ing two spavins, being chest-foundered and 
interfering badly,’’ I was told, and this I was 
prepared through my experience to accept. 

At West Cummington I was received cor- 
dially by the Universalist clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Guilford, an intelligent, earnest man in all 
reforms, and especially in this. The meeting, 
which was held in his church, was well attend- 
ed in spite of the rain, which fell in torrents at 
times. Many expressed much interest in the 
cause, which we hope will show itself in a con- 
tribution to the Bazar of penholders, clothes’ 
frames, and other wooden articles manufactur- 
ed in the village. The next day a man pass- 
ing through Cummington kindly took me along 
to East Windsor at the request of my host, in 
whose willing hands I left the interests of the 
work, knowing it would not be allowed to stop. 
East Windsor is called Jordanville, from Elijah 
Jordan, who with his good wife made me feel 
immediately at home, and by their attention 
to my comfort quite unfitted me, as I assured 
them, for the rough-and-tumble that always 
belongs more or less to such work as I am do- 
ing. East Windsor has only about fifty persons, 
all told, within its limits, and as there was a 
magic lantern exhibition, with music, which 
last consisted, I afterwards heard, of four worn- 
out airs on a hand organ,I had no right to 
expect a larger audience, and was not disap- 
pointed. Yet a score of intelligent looking 
men and women gathered and seemed to hear 
me gladly. Several purchased tracts, and four 
subscribed for the JOURNAL, and I felt that 
the seed sown would not be unfruitful. 


The next day, and a glorious, sunny autumn 
day it was, Mr. Jordan, taking one of his fine 
horses and a two-seated wagon, drove his wife, 
sister-in-law and myself to the neighboring 
town of Dalton. A driveat any time through 
the hills of Berkshire must delight the soul 
sensitive to the grand and beautiful, and in 
this season their full glory is revealed. There 
were wild ravines, dashing waterfalls, rocky 
gorges with swift streams at the bottom, no- 
ble hills rising abruptly or sloping gently, and 
over all the ripening tints of autumn—somber 
groups of firs, from the midst of which hidden 
maples hang out their gay banners of scarlet-— 
beeches dropping their pale yellow leaves into 
the stream with a careless, disconsolate wave 
of their drooping branches, while the pines 
sigh over their neighbors sympathetically, yet 
with a prophecy in their breath of their own 
coming desolation. Over our heads rose a par- 
tridge, with its mottled brownness and a whizz 
of sound, reminding me of days of old, when I 
used to tend the snares of my brothers, to find 
these domestic-looking birds hanging like felons 
from the sapling “springer,” and from whose 
spread-out tails, pressed and adorned with rib- 
bons, fans were made, to say nothing of the 
savory pot-pies they furnished for dinner. A 
flock of robins fluttered in our path and shyly 
scattered in the silvery birches, bringing to my 
lips the sweet song of Madam Anna Bishop, and 
I scanned the wood to see what indeed “shall 
this poor robin do, for winter days anear?” 
But we must hasten on to Dalton. 

Over the tops of hills our way led, on which 
we are told the breath of summer is always 





tonic, turning the wheels of some of the oldest 
paper-mills in the country by its steady indus- 


Here was Dalton. Mr. Jordan, with the inter- 
est and energy which belong to the veteran re- 
former, set about posting more notices of the 
lecture, and scolding the storekeepers who, 
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cool, down through the valleys and out into a ; into good ground and will bear fruit -in the 
lovely plain, through which winds the Housa- , next Legislature. 


| 


try, and bullding up in this quiet spot one of | been a decided success. Much interest was 
the most thrifty-looking and charming villages. | expressed by one of the best audiences I have 


| 


equine anatomy, they were alarming to a lone | What at a loss as to where to go, kindly took 


me home with him, where I found his daughter, | 
a bright-eyed little maiden of sixteen, the mis- | 
tress of the establishment, and maid-of-all-work | 
with the additional care of a three-year-old | 
half-brother. Mother and step-mother had 
successively left the broken threads of their 
life’s work to be taken up by these slender 
hands. And skillful hands they were, and very 
tender and patient with the sturdy little fel- 
low who will know no other mother. ‘I visited 
the paper-mills at this place, and saw scores of 
young girls and women engaged in making va- | 
rious qualities of writing-paper, one kind being 
that upon which I now write. A fine library 
has been established by the liberal-minded 
proprietor of these mills, free to all, with a 
young lady of a pleasant, intelligent appear- 
ance as librarian, and the girls and citizens 
generally avail themselves of its privileges. I 
would like to see the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
among the many papers on its table. A large 
audience met me in the evening, many stand- 
ing for lack of seats, and much interest prevail- 
ing. . 
The next morning to Mill River, by the rail- 
road to Barrington, and thence by stage to the 
home of Mr. Waugh, an intelligent and wide- 
awake young man living above the hall in which 
I was to speak, and of which he is the pro- 
prietor. This hall is altogether unsuited for a 
public meeting, being a large basement store, 
having but a single window on the side that 
could be opened, and two doors, one leading 
from the street and the other opposite into the 
cellar in the rear. Both these doors, owing to 
the crowd and foul air, were kept open, and in 
this damp draught I spoke for nearly two hours, 
Then many seemed disposed to remain, and a 
lively debate ensued between a number of 
gentlemen and myself, among them Hon. Mr? 
Sisson, who represented this town in the Legis- 
lature last year, and who voted in favor of the 
question then, but who now, for reasons not 
given, claims to have changed his mind. A 
Mr. Adams, who has formerly been connected 
with some of the leading papers of New York 
city, a thoughtful and scholarly young man, 
could not help being in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and talked accordingly. The orthodox 
clergyman looked dissent without saying it un- 
til the next day, when I went to hear him preach 
from the text, “I am thy servant, the son of 
thy handmaid.” Thelesson drawn from these 
words was that woman’s power is expressed 
in the training of sons, “It was glory enough 
for David’s mother that she was known in his- 
tory through this text only, for history made no 
further mention of her, and she had secured 
this honorable position by staying at home 
engaged in the ‘humble occupations of a rus- 
tic life.’” 

A movement had been made to secure the 
church for me for the evening, but that failing, 
I sent a request to the minister to read a no, 
tice that I wouldp resent the “Bible Argument 
for Woman Suffrage,” at the hall. This he 
declined to do on the ground that he “did not 
care to give notice of anything he did not be- 
lieve in”’ Yet he gave notice that he should 
preach upon the question next Sabbath him- 
self. Not to be out-generaled, when we left 
the church I gave notice from the door-step 
that a meeting would be held at tlie hall that 
evening, and by putting a notice in the win- 
dow that no children would be admitted with- 
out their parents, and by having a door-keep- 
er, we had a fine, select audience, including 
the clergyman and many of his flock. 

I gave an interpretation to the story of the 
Garden of Eden, which I regard as a “sound’’ 
interpretation, and which seemed quite satis- 
factory to my hearers. St. Paul and his doc- 
trines were passed in review, and lastly the 
sermon [had heard in the afternoon. At the 
close I invited the clergyman to close the meet- 
ing with prayer, but he declining, we sang a 
hymn, but did not “go out,” for there was a 
social conference, the minister introducing me 
to his flock and taking the address of the Jour- 
NAL office, that he may send for papers, tracts, 
and get all the information possible before 
preaching on the question. 


To-night I have spoken in Sheffield, a quiet 
little town, with a pleasant, well-kept hotel, 
where I have found the best cooking siuce 
leaving home. To-morrow, to Monterey, and 
thence, to speed home as fast as steam will 
carry ne, hoping that the seed sown has fallen 


P.S.—Monterey.—The meeting in this place, 
in spite of rain and wretched travelling, has 


seen here, nine subscribing for the JouRNAL 
at the close of my address. For myself, I have 
had my teeth nearly shaken out of my head 


a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with 
us, and friends have been gathered together 
around our firesides, then the rough places of 
wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed 
away in the twilight of life, while the many 
dark spots we have passed through will grow 
brighter and more beautiful. Happy, indeed, 
are those whose intercourse with the world 
has not changed the tone of their holier fee]- 
ing, or broken those musical chords of the 
heart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so 
uae and so touching in the evening of their 
ife. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. , 

No.7. JOHN UWOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

a Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tar SuBJECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 
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Tue WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to aap the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .cc:vidua: whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. ) 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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